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DESTRUCTION OF BOOKS. 


have alludea thcidentally, towome of the 
causes of the destruction of ancient books. Many 
have silently fallen a prey, to the devouring tooth 

_of time. 


any have been suffered to perish from 


carelessness and neglect. “I myself,” says Dr. 


Covell, “* have seen vast heaps of manuscripts, (for 


I never found them on shelves) of the fathers, and 
other learned authors, in the monasteries of mount 
Athos, covered over with dust and dirt, and many 
of them rotted and spoiled.” Some, as we have 
said, were destroyed by the ill-starred labours of 
monks. Accident would -occasion the disappear- 
ance of some. But war, fanaticism, and barbarian 
irruptions, have been the great instruments of their 
destruction. ‘T’o these is to be attributed the loss 
Several of the affluent and 
Jearned Romans had splendid collections, which 
were tastefully arranged, the rooms in which they 
were kept being adorned with statues and paint- 
ings—e circumstance by no means favourable to 
the preservation of the books, at a time when a 
rage for the destruction of images, which gave rise 


‘to the party, or sect, subsequently called [cono- 


clasts, (image-breakers) began to manifest itself in 
union with a contempt of human learning. These 


_ libraries, including those of Cicero, Lucullus, and 


others, as also the libraries founded by several of 
the emperors, and among the rest, the famous Ul- 
pian library, all fell a sacrifice. Their contents 
were dispersed, or their rich treasures annihilated. 
No private collection of books, statues, paintings, 
and other works of art, among the Romans, was 
more celebrated than that ofthe rich and Juxurious 
Lucullus. And “the use he made of his books,” 
says Plutarch, “for his libraries were open to all, 
was more honourable than the acquisition.” The 
collection is also mentioned by Cicero, who says 
that he had studied in the libraries of Lucullus. 
The demolition of heathen temples by Christians, 
occasioned the loss of many volumes, for many of 


the temples contained libraries which were wan- 
‘tonly sacrificed by the indiscriminate zeal of the 
- times. The destruction of the Palatine library, a 


noble collection kept insthe temple of Apollo, on 
the Palatine mount, and founded by Augustus, is 
attributed, not, however, on evidence entirely con- 


clusive, to Pope Gregory, a known hater of learn- 


1n 
if we go a little further back, we find similar 
causes in operation. The Persian conquests in 
Pheenicia and Egypt are said to have been attend- 
with the destruction of a vast multitude of books. 
The celebrated Atexandrian Library, founded - 


was accidentally destroyed during the invasion of 
Egypt by Julius Cesar, the flames being communi- 
ted from the fleet to the palace in which it was 
kept. Cleopatra was anxious to repair the loss, 
and to aid her in accomplisning her designs, the 
lavish Antony gave her the library of the former 
kings of Per, 
two hundred thousand volumes. The Alexandrian 
library thus rose in splendour from its ashes, and 
gradually augmented; and unrivalled in the num- 
r of its volumes, and the value of its literary 
treasures, soon again became the admiration of the 
world. But the emperor Theodosius, in the fourth 
century, having issued an edict, commanding the 
heathen temples throughout all the provinces of the 
empire to be destroyed, some christians of Egypt, 
with their fanatical archbishop at their head, at- 
tacked and demolished the temple of Jupiter Se- 
rapis, in which a portion of the library, amounting 
to three hundred thousand volumes, was deposited, 
and these volumes all perished. ‘The remainder 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, who became 
masters of Egypt A. D. 642, during the reign of 
Caliph Omar. The caliph not being able to com- 
prehend their use, since, as he is made sagely to 
reason, if they contained only what was agreeable 
tothe doctrine of the koran, they were suberflu- 
ous—if what was contrary to it, pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed ; orders were given for their 
destruction, and they were diepersed throughout 
the city, to be used in heating the baths. Though 
the number of baths was four thousand, the books 
are said to have afforded fuel sufficient for heating 
them six months. Whether or not this account be 
in all its circumstances, deserving of credit, there 
= to be no ground to question the main fact. 
hus was the world deprived of the largest library 
of all antiquity—not a shred or vestige of it was 
spared, ‘The Emperor Leo, in his zeal against im- 
ages, is said to have occasioned the destruction of 
fiifty thousand volumes at Constantinople; and 
other losses were sustained. when that city fell un- 
der the dominion of the Turks. Thus, Turk, Sar- 
acen, Goth, and Christian, seem to have] conspired 
with time, the devourer of all things, to extinguish 
the lights of ancient science and literature. 
Of the amount of ravages thus occasioned, or the 
number of works, and valuable ones too, which 
have irretrievably perished, few, probably, who 


have not given particular attention to the subject, 


are aware.__A larga 
the ancients have béen lost. 

Cast a momentary glance at the single depart- 
ment of history. ‘There was a history of Pheni- 
cia, written by Sanchoniatho, who was cotemporary 
with Solomon. We'can conceive of few works 
to which greater interest would be attached. There 


was a history of Egypt by Manetho, high priest of 


Heliopolis, three hundred and four years before 
Christ, going back to the earliest times, of course 
covering the period of the Jew’s residence there, 
and that of the erection of the pyramids; and there 
was a history of Chaldea by Berosus, priest of the 
temple of Belus, and cotemporary with Alexander 
the Conqueror. Of these, fabulous in part no 
doubt, but still containing the germs of transfigured 
and transmuted truths, nothing remains except 


some short fragments preserved in the form of 


quotations. In the history of Polybius, only five 
entire books out of forty have come down to us, 
fifteen out of the same number of Diodorus Siculus, 
who bestowed on his work thirty years of labour ; 
eleven out of twenty books of Roman antiquities, the 


fruit of twenty-four years of labour by Dionysius of 


Halicarnassus; very little of the twenty-four books 


of Appian on Roman History ; thirty-five only out of 


one hundred and forty books of the celebrated his- 


torian Livy; and only about one-seventh part of 


the profound and instructive narrative of Tacitus.— 
Varro, called the most learned of the Romans, and 
cotemporary and friend of Cicero, is said to have 
written five hundred volumes, of which only two 
remain. Another frend of Cicero, the accom- 


plished Atticus, wrote a work on the actions of 


great traits, which, from the known taste of Atti- 
cus, and his ability to secure the services of the best 


artists, we may ffer were all executed. One of 


Varro’s works, too, containing the lives of six hun- 
dred Romans;, was enriched with portraits; but the 


CP Communications and business letters frem a distance should | 


‘Time has engulfed more than it has spared. 


ies, 


mus, already alluded to, consisting of 


whole has perished. All these losses, it will be 
recollected have been sustained in the single de- 


aria of history. We might swell the account, 
u 


t farther we need not proceed. From the facts 
above stated, it would seem that Dr. Johnson was 
scarcely guilty of exaggeration, when, in reply to 
the objection that the art of printing had “ hurt real 
learning by disseminating idle writings,” he said, 
“If it had not been for the art of printing, we 
should now have no learning at all, for books would 
have perished faster than they could have been 
transcribed. 

Several works we possess, very narrowly escap- 
ed destruction; and the history of manuscripts, 
could it 
along with matter of grave reflection, some amus- 
ing details. During the sitting of the Council of 
Constance, a manuscript of Quintilian was discov- 
ered, vanishing —— on the table of a pickling 
shop. Others have been used for the backs of 
books by bookbinders, and for various other uses for 
which parchment was required. A copy of Livy 


went to make battledoors. A man of letters, dis- 


covering the materials while amusing himself in 
the country, hastened to the maker of the instru- 
ments, but was informed on hisarrival that the last 
page of the historian had been used the week be- 
fore. The manuscripts used in printing the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot were ascertained, to the great 
grief of the learned, some sixty or seventy years 

-tohave-been-employed not long before by 4 
maker of fire works to construct rockets, having 
been sold by an ignorant librarian of Acala, in 


Spain for old parchment. His excuse was that he 


wanted room for other books. . 

Two books of Cicero’s treatise on glory have 
perished since the time of Pretrarch. He posses- 
sed them, and speaks of the incredible delight with 
which he read and re-read them. He lent them to 
an aged man of letters, formerly his preceptor. 
The old man, being poor, and pressed with want, 

wned them; and dying suddenly, without tel- 

ing where he had left them, they were never re- 

a or heard of; and the whole is now a lost 
work. | 
Numerous facts might be adduced, did our limits 
permit, which go to illustrate the scarcity and ex- 
travagant price of books before the invention of 
the art of printing. But it is time to bring our ar- 
ticle to a close. 

We have presented some facts relating to the 
materials of ancient writing, and the preservation, 
transmission, and destruction of books prior to the 
date alluded to. On finishing the survey, cursor 


as it has necessarily been, thereare reflections whic 


crowd on the inind, both pleasing and melancholy. 
The destruction of so many treasures of thought, 
so many works of taste and genius, so many re- 
cords of facts and events, so much history, poetry, 
eloquence, philosophy, so many stores of intellectual 
wealth, fills the mind with regret, and inspires sad- 
denning reflections on the vanity of human me 

e 
buried treasures of literature are more than those 
which are left. 

Yet there are cheering as well as gloomy views, 
which rise in the mind; cheering, as showing the 
permanency of what has been thus far saved from 
the wreck of former ages, and to which the activi- 
ty of the human intellect is continually adding 
new stores. Of the influence which the rapid an 
extensive circulation of knowledge, daily auginent- 
ing the result of the very simple invention of move- 
able metallic types, is to exert on the character and 
condition of the species, on the social and political 
organization of the several races which ‘people the 
earth, on their moral and intellectual training and 
habits so intimately connected with physical well- 
being and comfort, we can, at present, form no es- 
timate, for we want elements of calculation, which 


sioned only by some general convulsion, which 
shall sweep away all vestiges of modern civilization, 
shake the foundation of our present continents, and 
add another to the epochs of those stupendous revo- 
lutions, which, as geologists tell us, the earth has 
formerly undergone.—N. Y. Review. 


ANECDOTE. 
OF CAPTAIN GENERAL TACON, LATE OF CUBA. 


When this eminent patriot and gallant reformer 
of abuses, arrived in Cuba, he found it to be infes- 
ted with assassins. Each morning the streets 
would display a melancholy sigbt of dead bodies of 
men, who had been assassinated over night. The 
captain general, in order to put a stop to such 
scenes, issued a proclamation against wearing long 
knives, and dirks, or pistols, or any kind of arms. 
The penalty was six year’s hard labor in public, on 
the high ways. Ten days notice was given. The 
law was placarded on every street. The assur- 
ance was given that the penalty would be rigor- 
ously inflicted on the guilty, whatever might be 
the rank, or condition of the offender. And ar- 
rangements were made by Tacon, accordingly. 


The first offender under the law, was no less 
than one of the noted Romish Priests. He was 
caught in deeds of violence, armed with a long, 
or spanish knife. When brought up, he behaved 
with impudence before the captain general, and 
denied his jurisdiction, and defied him. It had been 
the law previously, as in the Dark Ages, that no 
priest was subjected to the civil law, and to the 
power of the magistrate. Popery and the canon 
law, had all along declared, “ the bishop and priest 
to be as superior toa magistrate, as a man is to a 
beast.” The culprit, therefore, demanded to be 
sent to the bishop, to be tried by him. 

Without listening to him, except enjoining si- 
lence on him, the captain general sentenced him to 
be sent with the other criminals, to break stones, 
and McAdamize the high ways! And to make an 
effectual example of him, he issued strict orders 


that the criminal priest should he put to hard labor 


in his priestly robes, and velvet cap worn only by 
priests. 

In a short time, the bishop made his appearance 
at the captain general’s gates, in his magnificent 
robes, like a spanish grandee, in his gilded carriage, 
and numerous retinue, and guard, and demanded 
admittance. 

“Your honor, senior,” said he, in a stately man- 
ner, “ has, I believe, rather stept out of your usual 
path, and infringed on my rights and privileges. 
I claitn the right of trying and condemning, or ac- 
quitting all the holy priests under my care, in my 
diocese. This power I have, senior, from the pope, 
who has power over all crowned heads, and over 
all magistrates.” 

‘“‘ Have you said all yourintend to say ?”’ said the 
captain general, with great dignity and majesty. 
The bishop bowed assent. 

“Then senior bishop, I would have you to know, 
that I do not know your power, nor the power of 
the Pope here. I wish you, and every holy priest 
to know, that Iam absolute chief here. I am con- 
strained to inform you, that you yourself, are my 
inferior, being a subject «f that government which 
I here do represent. That criminal priest shall 
not be pardoned. He shall work out his five 
years’ hard labour, and in his robes too. For the 
example is too good to be lost—And let me just 
add before you take your leave, senior bishop, that 
if you make any disturbance, or excite any tumult, 
or commit any crime, you shall most certainly, by 
the holy Virgin, be sent to the same high ways too, 
to work out your five years’ penance in your epis- 
copal robes.” And he dismissed him with a pro- 
found bow. 

This anecdote, I had from a-resident of Cuba, 
and it may be relied on, W.C. B. 


—Amer. Prot. Vindicator. 


| 


be perused, would occasionally present, | 


THE LORD'S PRAYER ILLUSTRATED. 


Our Father, Isa. 63, 16. 
By right of creation, Mal. 2. 10. 
By bountiful provision, Psa]. 145. 16. 
By gracious adoption. Eph. 1. 5. 

Who artin Heaven, — I Kings 8. 43. 
The throne of thy glory, Isa. 66. [. 
The portion of thy children, 1 Peter 1. 4.. 
The temple of thy angels. Isa. 6. 1. 

Hallowed be thy name, Peal, 115. 1. 
By the thoughts of dur hearts, Psa]. 86. 11. 


Psal, 51. 15. 


By the words of onr lips, 
A a 1 Cor. 10. 31. 


By the work of our hands, 


y kingdom come, Psa]. 110. 2 
Of Providence to detend us, 17. 8. 
Of grace to refine us, 1 Thes. 5. 23. 
Of glory to crown us, Col. 5. 4. 


Thy will be done on earth as tt 
ts in Heaven, Acts 21. 14. 
Towards us, without resistance, 1 Sam. 3. 18. | 
By us, without compulsion, Psal. 119. 93. 
Universally, without exception, Luke 1. 6. 
Eternally without declension. Psal. 119. 36. 
Give us this day our daily | 
bread. 3 
Of necessity for our bodies, Prov. 30. 8. 
Of eternal life for our souls. . John 6. 34. 
And forgive us our trespasses Psul. 25. 11. 
Against the commands of thy law1 Tim. 3. 4. — 
Against the grace of thy gospel, 1 Tim. 1. 13. 
As we forgive them that tres- 
pass aguinst us, Math. 6. 15. 
By defaming our characters, Math. 5. I1. 
By embezzeling our property, Philm. 18. 
By abusing our persons. Acts 7. 60. 
And lead us not intu temptation 
but deliver us from evil Math. 26. 41. 
Of overwhelming affliction, Psal. 130. 1. 
Of worldly enticements. 1 John 2. 15. 
Of Satan’s devices, 1 Tim. 3. 7. 
Of error’s seduction, 1 Tim. 6. 10. 
Of sinful affections, Rom. 1. 26. 
For thine is the kingdom, the , 
power, and the glory forever Jude 25. : 
Thy kingdom governs all, | Psa]. 103. 19. 


Thy power subdues all, Phil. 3. 20. 
Thy glory is above all. Psal. 148. 13. 
_ Amen. Eph. 1. 11. 
As it is in thy purposes, Isa. 14. 27. 
So it is in thy promises, 2 Cor. 1. 20. 
So be it in our prayers, Rev. 22. 20. 
Rev. 19. 4. 


So it shall be to thy praise. 


WILLIAM TINDAL, OR TYNDALE. 


We shall now give a very short sketch of Wil- 
liam Tindal, who besides other important services 
rendered to the cause of the Reformation, was the 
person who published the first printed copy of the 
New Testament in English, as Coverdale did the 
first printed English translation of the whole Bible. 
Tindal was born in the year 1500, in one of the 
counties on the bordersof Wales, and was educated 
at Oxtord. His character, both for learning and 
good conduct, stood high; but having embraced the 
Opinions of the Reformation, he was turned ont of 
Christ Church College, of which he had been 
elected a Canon. He disputed on points of reli- 
gion with several persons, and the determination 
he had formed of enlightening the world, by giving 
them the knowledge of God’s Word, was expres- 
sed by him in a discussion with a Popish doctor, in 
terms which mark the energy, of his mind, and had 
almosta prophetic power. The priest had exclaim- 
ed, ** We had better do without God’s laws, than 
the Pope’s.” ‘Tindal’s indignant reply was, * I de- 
fy the Pope, and all his laws; and if God spare my 
life, ere many years, I will cause a boy that drives 
the plough to know more of the Scriptures than 

ou do. 

: He was not wanting towards the fulfilment of 
his promise. He set about his translation and suc- 
ceeded. He was generously assisted with money 
for the purpose, by a citizentet London, Humphrey 
Monmouth, who was afterwards ruined by the per- 
secutors of the Protestants, for this his good deed. 
But he had made himself good friends with the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, who will receive him into 
everlasting habitations. And, we may hope, that 
on the great day of the Lord, when it shall 
be seen who are his, and who are not, this wor- 
thy and pious citizen shall meet his friend Tindal, 
with the other holy and tried martyrs, and be 
crowned with glory, and enriched with treasures, 
which far surpass all that this world can bestow and 
of which neither the malice of the wicked, nor the 
persecutions of the misguided, can ever deprive 
him. But, to returit to Tyndal; he spent his whole 
life in the great object he had in view, the giving 
his countrymen the Scriptures in their own tongue. 
At length the period of his labours approached. A 
wretch named Philips, was employed by Henry 
VIII. and his council, to betray him. Tindal was 
then at Antwerp, and this villian, like another 
Judas, having found means to work himself into his 
confidence, then induced the emperor’s officers to 
seize him, and put him into prison, at a place cal- 
led Villefort. Some persons, moved by compas- 
sion and admiration of Tindal, procured letters 
from the King of England's Secretary to the Em- 
peror, for hisrelease. But the treacherous Philips 
contrived to render them useless. Tindal defend- 
ed himself ably on his trial, but all was in vain.— 
He was first strangled, and then burned. He died, 
as he had lived, in charity with all men. ‘The last 
words he uttered were, a prayer for the man who 
procured his condemnation. “ Lord,” he cried, 
“ open the King of England’s eyes.”’ 

A circumstance connected with Tindal's trans- 
lation is amusing, and at the same time exhibits 
the enemies of the diffusion of God’s word, as being 
made the unwilling instruments of spreading it. 
Cuthbert Tonstal was, at that time, bishop of Lon- 
don, and though an amiable man, he was a most 
zealous opponent of the Reformation, and of the 
Scriptures being read in the English tongue. He, 
and Warham, Archbishop of Canterbury, had is- 
sued orders that all copies of the New ‘l'estament, 
in the vulgar or common tongue, should be brought 
in and burned. And, so zealous was Tonstal in 
this matter, that happening to be at Atwerp, he 
employed one Packington, a merchant, to buy up 
all Tindal’s copies of the New Testament in Eng- 
lish which remained unsold, He brought them to 
England, and had them publicly burnt at St. Paul’s 
Cross. Soon after this, Sir Thomas More, the 
Chancellor, having several persons accused of here- 
sy, and being very anxious to discover those per- 
sons in England, by whom, he supposed that Tin- 
da] was maintained, and supplied witl money for 
his proceedings, offered a pardom to George Con- 
stantine, if he would inform them upon this point. 
Constantine, having secured from the Chancellor a 
solemn promise of pardon if he should disclose the 
name of any one of Tindal’s supporters, to the 
astonishment of all, named Tonstal, bishop of Lon- 
don, as the principal supporter and most liberal 
contributor to Tindal. And he explained this by 
showing that Tonstal, in purchasing the Testa- 
ments of Tindal to burn them, not only furnished 
him with means of support, but enabled him to get 
rid of an incorrect impression, and print one more 
accurate and better instead of it. Sir Thomas More 
could not help smiling, and saying that Constan- 
tine had stated the truth, and that he should, ac- 
cording to the promise made to him, be dismissed 
in safety.— Penny Sunday Reader. 


JOHN KNOX. 


It was his ordinary practice to read, every day, 
some chapters of the Old and New ‘l’estaments; 
to which he added a certain number of the Psalms 
of David ; the whole of which he perused regular- 
ly once a month. During his last sickness, he had 
read to him, every day, the 17th chapter of the 
Gospel of John, the 53d of Isaiah, and a chapter of 
the Epistle to the Ephesiane Through the belief, 
and love of this truth, he triumphed gloriously in 
the last struggle. His lan; was, ‘J shall ex- 


change this mortal and miserable life for a blessed 
mmortality, through Jesus’ Curist. 


ON THE. DEPRAVITY OF MAN. 


Nepravity is not a scriptaral term. Corruption 
is. © Thies fatter word is usually applied to the 
body :-and means the state after death. When 
applied to the soul, it is equivalent with moral 
death; an entire destitution of holiness. 

‘Phere is a passage in St. Paul’s letter to the 
CuHossians, which seems to settle the dispute about 
the extent of man’s depravity or corruption. “ You 
who were sometimes alienated, and enemies in 
your minds by wicked works, yet now hath he re- 
conciled.” ‘The apostle is aduressing himself to a 
Christian Church, the members of which he now 
calls* saints,” and“ faithful brethren ;” who some- 
time” before their * conversion” and “new crea- 


tion in Jesus Christ” were “alienated and enemies 


in their minds, by wicked works.” 
Reader, weigh well the import of these words. 
You are a man; partaker of the same nature. 


‘Let us try to get a right knowledge of ourselves. 


That which the Holy Ghost by the pen of the 
Apostle Paul has caused to be written for our learn- 
ing deserves careful and serious consideration. He 
tells us that the Collossians who believed in Christ 
were before their reconciliation to God, “ alienated 
anc enemies in their minds.” What was true of 
the Collossians, was equally true of the Romans, 
amCorintbians, and Pnillippians, and Thessaluni- 


‘ans; of Cretes and Arabians, and the dwellers in 


Mesopotamia, in Cappadocia, Asia and Bythinia : 
in Hispania, Gallia, and Britain and America; nay 
of men of all nations, and through all ages. It is 
a general proposition, and true of all. Before they 
are reconciled to God, through faith in Jesus Christ, 
all are without exception, “ alienated and enemies 
in their minds by wicked works.” In this respect 
‘there is no ditference;’’ every mouth is stopped, 
and the whole world must plead guily, guilty. 

[3 not this the meaning of the terms used ? 
“ Alienated, estranged.” From what? From 
** the life of God,” as St. Pau] expresses himself to 
the Ephesians; estranged from the knowledge of 
God, from righteousness and from true holiness. 
Giod and the unconverted sinner are strangers. He 


| does not know God; does not fulfill the righteous- 


ness of God’s law; but is destitute of holiness. 

Neither is this the worst of the statement. Man 
ig not only alienated, but he is an enemy of God, in 
hig mind. Tell him of God, of his character and 
laws, and there will be exhibited a deep-seated, 
fixed, and deadly enmity stirred up in his mind. 
The heart of man in its natural condition is * de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wick- 
ed 


The seat of man’s enmity against God, you will 
observe is in his “ mind.” In the noble faculties 
of his soul. The imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart, are only evil continually. 

_ Reader, let me pause to ask you a question. Do 
you believe this? { will suppose you do not. And 
my object will be to illustrate the truth of what 
the Apostle savs, waiving for the present the ad- 
vantage which I might claim from the authority of 
the word of God clearly (as I think) expressed. 


I will address myself to your understanding and 


to your conscience. I will appeal to what is pass- 
ing in yourown mind, or has passed there a thousand 
times, and what is familiar to your daily observa- 
tion. 

lf man is not by nature “ alienated from the life 
of God, and an enemy in his mind,” how comes it 
to pass that he never does submit himself to God’s 
claims upon him, .before conversion? God claims 
to have a property in man. “The earth is 
the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” As pro- 
prietor of the whole earth he has never relin- 
quished his entire ownership. - What unconver- 


ted man assents to this! or ever practically ad-| 
‘mits God’s ownership over him? 


Not one. The 
language of his life is, lam my own. God is not 
consulted in all his ways, neither does he ever con- 
sent to consult the divine pleasure, when he knows 
it. Besides, God claims to be moral governor of 
the world. Does any unconverted man recognize 
this primary truth, and regulate himself according- 
ly? Jehovah claims the privilege of governing 
his own creatures. It is most reasonable that he 
should. He who gave life, should give the laws 
by which life is to be regulated. ‘This no uncon- 
verted man will allow. He will not consent that 
the will of God concerning him, shall be his su- 
preme rule of action. In the pride of his rebellion 
he impiously sets up his own will and disputes the 
matter with his Maker. 


Who can fathom the depthof wickedness which 


is in every man’s heart? What greatly aggra- 
vates the evil, is, that God’s will is supremely good, 
and in every respect he consults the good of his 
rebellious creatures. What but an alienated heart 
and a mind at enmity against him could induce the 
mad and presumptuous wickedness on the part of a 
creature, such as man: thustto resist and oppose 
the will of the Most High God? 

Behold what a picture of human nature have 
we here presented ? the original of which is found 
in every heart by nature. A world alienated from 
God, and enemies in their minds by wicked works. 
The most excellent part of man, his soul, the seat 
of intelligence, and moral character, is not only 
alienated, but full of malignity against God: poison- 
ed with deadly hatred of his pure and holy law. 
The noble faculties of the soul which were crea- 
ted to be employed in high and holy contempla- 
tion of heavenly things, are degraded to a prefer- 
ence of things earthly, sensual, and devilish. Vain 
things which cannot profit are preferred to God 
and things above. No matter what it is that oc- 
cupies the thoughts of men, if God be excluded, 
every thing else becomes evil, and one thing as 
well as another proves the alienatian of the heart 
from him and its enmity against him. 


Alas! how do men deceive themselves upon this 
subject? How do they attempt to graduate the 
scale of moral obligation to suit themselves? One 
man says this is not sinful, and another that is not. 
They do not consider that every thing they do, 
whatever it may be, is sinful, and but a vhried il- 
lustration of the alienation and depravity of their 
hearts, until they truly repent, turn unto God, be- 
lieve the Gospel, and submit to the yoke of Jesus 
Christ. ‘There was a difference in the outward ap- 
pearance, between the Pharisees and the Saddu- 
cees, but none in reality in the sight of God: so 
there is a difference between those who call Christ 
Lord, wait upon God in public worship, and eat at 
his table, and others who make no profession of 
faith, never are seen at the the house of prayer or 
at the table of the Lord; but if neither class do the 
will of God, in the righteous judgement of Heaven 
they are equally condemned. The Lord judgeth 
the heart. And if the enmity of the heart is not 
slain, no specious outside covering of fancied righ- 
teousnes3 can escape detection in his sight. 


There is one further proof of the alienation and 
enmity of man’s heart to which I may properly re- 
fer in this connection. A branch of evidence 
which is of wide and terrible application. God 
claims that his glory shall be the end, which every 
intelligent creature must set before himself. “ He 
made all things for himself:” and has so arranged 
his moral government, that while his creatures 
aim at his glory, they do at the same time promote 
their own blessedness. This rule applies to men; 
“ Whetherfye eat or drink, or whatsoever you do, do 
all to the glory of God.” Who regards this rule? 
Whether professing Christians or others, in this 
present age of the world, who intends in every thing 
which he does to consultand seek the divine glory ? 
Ifany do, their hearts are changed. And it has 


‘not been without a painful conflict with their sinful, 


alienated nature. The number of such, I fear is 
small. For the most part men seek their own not 
the things that are Jesus Christ’s. Each one is a 
God unto himself. He worships himself, lives to 
himself, and makes it the study and business of his 
life to please himself. 

Reader, the above is a picture of thyself, if thou 
art a man, and hast not been transformed by the re- 
newing of your mind into the image of Jesus Christ. 
Very probably you are thanking God that you are 
not as other men, and vainly dreaming of justifica- 


that of 


tion before him, in your own rig hteousness. Knew 


thou froin one who has no interest 
that if you are not living to the glory od, 
constrained by the love of Christ, and sacrificing 
every earthly t of pleagare or of profit, that 
you may please Him who hath bought you with 
his bluod, it is because your heart is yet alienated 
from the life of God, and full of enmity “a ae 


- From the N. ¥. Evening Post. ~ 
YOUTHFUL GENIUS. 


Among the deaths mentioned in the journals, 1s 
iss Margaret Miller Davidson, which took 
place at Saratoga Springs in the 16th year of 
her age. She was the sister of Lucretia M. 
Davidson, whose literary remains have been pub- 
lished, and were deemed so extraordinary that one 
of the most eminent authors of the age thought 
them worthy ofa notice from his pen in the Quar- 
terly Review. Margaret, the youngest sister, 
whose death has recently occurred, was, if possible, 
a more extraordinary person than the elder poetess. 
Her intellectual powers showed indications of as- 


tonishing strength and maturity, at an age when 


she was scarcely out of her infancy. When 
she was but five years old she learned to write of 
her own accord, and in secret, by copying the 
printed characters in books, and the first use she 
made of the art was to commit to paper the verses 
which she even then composed. She observed, 
however the greatest reserve in regard to her writ- 
ings, and it was only by accident that her mother, 
in discovering a little hoard of her literary treasure, 
found that she had learned to write, and at that 
tender age had already become an author. The 
following lines were written at the age of nine 
years. We question whether the annals of lite- 
rary composition can show any thing produced at 
that age, equa] to them in merit, in propriety and 
beauty of thought, versification, and command of 


language. 
HOME. 


I would fiy from the city, would fly from its care, 

To my own native plants and my flowrets so fair, 

To the cool grassy shade and the rivulet bright, 
Which reflects the pale noon in its bosom of light. 
Again would I view the old cottage so dear, 

Where 1 sported a babe, without sorrow or fear; 

I would leave this great city, so brilliant and gay, 

For a peep at my home on this fair summer day. 

I have friends whom I love, and would leave with re- 


gret, 
But the love of my home, oli! *tis tenderer yet, 
There a sister reposes, unconscious ig death, 
Twas there she first drew, and there yielded her breath. 
A father I love is away from me now, 
Oh! could I but print a sweet kiss on his brow, 
Or smooth the grey locks to my fond heart so dear, 
How quickly would vanish each trace of a tear, 
Attentive I listen to pleasure’s gay call, 
But my own happy home—it is dearer than all. 


Her moral faculties were unfolded with the same 
prewaturity as her intellectual. She is described 
to us as one of the most conscientious, right minded 
and affectionate of human beings, overflowing with 
the kindest and most generous sympathies. 

A shade of melancholy, however, always seemed 
to rest upon her mind, as if a presentiment-of her 
early fate was continually present. Her bodily 
and-nervous organization were extremely delicate. 
A strain of fine music produced upon her the most 
remarkable effect; it made her to tremble and 
weep, and sometimes seemed almost to stop the cir- 
culation in her veins. She died of the consump- 
tion, early, and, as it seemed, fully ripened, both 
in her moral and intellectual nature, for the next 
stage of our being, that world of subtler essences, 
larger knowledge and deeper emotions. 

The following is the last thing she wrote. It is 
addressed to her mother, and seems to have been 


| composed in the prospect of approaching dissolu- 


tion: 


O mother would the power were mine 

To wake the strain thou lovest to hear, 

And breathe each trembling new-born thought . | 
Withiu thy fondly listening ear, 

As when in days of health and glee, 

My hopes and fancies wandered free. 


But, mother, now a shade hath past 
Athwart my brightest visions here; 

A cloud of darkest gloom hath wrapt 
‘The remnant of my brief career! 

No song, no echo, can I win, 

The sparkling fount hath dricd within. 


‘The torch of earthly hope burns dim, 

And fancy spreads her wings no more, 
And oh, how vain and trivial seem 

The pleasures that I prized before; 

My soul, with trembling steps and slow, 

Is struggling on through doubts and strife; 
Oh, may it prove, as time rolls on, 

‘The pathway to eternal life! 

Then, when my cares and fears are o’er, 
I'll sing thee, as in “ days of yore.” 


I said that hope had passed from earth, 

Twas but to fold her wings in heaven, 

To whisper of the soul’s new birth, 

Of sinners saved and sins forgiven ; 

When mine are washed in tears away, * 
Then shall my spirit swell my lay. 


When God shall guide my soul above, 
By the soft cords of heavenly leve— 
When the vain cares of carth depart, 

_ And tuneful voices swell my heart— 
Then shall each word, each note [ raise, 
Burst forth in pealing hymns of praise, 
And all not offered at his shrine, 

Dear mother, I will place on thine. 
Saratoga Springs, November, 1838. 


From the Christian Advocate and Juurnal. —. 
THE HOPELESS SORROWS OF A LOST SPIRIT. 


“And thou mourn at the last, when thy ficsh and 
thy body are consumed, and say, How have I hated in- 
struction, and my heart despised reproof; und have 
not obeyed the voice of my teachers, nor inclined mine 
ear to thein that instructed me. I was in almost all 
evil, in the midst of the congregation and assembly.”— 
Proverss, v. 11—14, 

One principal ingredient in the cup of human 
misery is unavailing regret. When a sinner re- 
tires from the noise and bustle of the busy multi- 
tude into solitude and silence: when his eyes are 
no longer dazzled with the glare of outward show, 
and his ears no longer filled with the pleasing 
sounds of music, and laughter, and mirth; in the 
wakeful hours of the night, when his spirit reviews 
the action of the past day, and the tumultuous 
scenes of a lengthened evening, then there is no- 
thing more common than the sigh of regret, the 


pang of remorse, the hopeless sorrow of a wounded 


spirit; induced perhaps by ill-requited love, for- 
feited friendship, lost property, or, what is worse 
—lost virtue! But it is more especially the case, 
that the spirit of man endures indescribable an- 
guish, when his boly is stretched upon the bed of 
languishing, writhing under the torments of incura- 
ble maladies, and fast sinking into the arms of 
death—when the prospect of a premature grave 
continually presents itself to his view, and the 
thought that he has brought this upon himself by 
indiscretion, and that he is now summoned to ap- 
pear in the presence of his Judge at an early period 
of his existence, with the sad prospect that he is 
about to leave the world with a stain upon his re- 
putation, which no ablutions can wash away, anda 
wound in the hearts of his friends which not even 
time itself can heal. To attend such a one in the 
last hours of his mortal career—to behold his 
emaciated frame trembling under the weight of 
disease—to witness his agony, and hear him say— 
“How have I hated instruction, and my heart de- 
spised reproof; and have not obeyed the voice of 
my teachers, nor inclined mine ear to them that in- 
structed me,” is enangh almost to melt a heart of 
stone. That such scenes do frequently occur, is 
more than probable; and more of them would 
doubtless be witnessed, were it not for the stupify- 
ing anodynes that are given to the body, and the 


‘mental opiates that are administered to the mind | 
His the hour of affliction and death. Many are the 


* 


hopes that are entertained of the safety and happi- 


ness of the dead, by fond and Smipethising friends, 
and very erroneous views of the mercy of God are 


no doubt cntettained by those who cunnot endure — 


the thought that their near relations should be lost. _ 
| But an — apostle has said, “It id a fearful - 
thing to fall 


into the hands of the living God,” and 
therefore we may safel 
with the w.cked, not only in life and death, but to 
all eternity; and that they will “ moura at the last 


when their flesh and their body are consumed” in © 


the grave. Behold then, ye lovers of sin and sin- 
ful pleasures, the anguish of lost spirits, and see 
if there be any sorrow Jike unto their sorrow, in 
the day when the Lord afflicteth them with his 
fierce anver. 
now at ease in Zion, to the sad soliloquies of a lost 


soul. Let us leave the once pampered clay. the ~ 


almost idolized body, to moulder in the dust of. the 
earth and to be eaten of worms, and Jet us accom- 
pany the deathless soul into the world of spirits. 
No sooner does the immortal spirit recover itself 
from the terrible shock which separated it from the 
body, than it wakes up to all the realities of eter- 


nity. The sobbings and sighings of earthly friends’ 


left behind, which had begun to die away upon the 
ear, are now succeeded by the fruitless wailings of 
millions of kindred 
these, the mdividual spirit is conscious of its own 
icentity ; entertains its own thoughts; makes its 


own reflections, and weeps alone in the midst 
company—no friend to comfort it—no one to s 
G 


kindly to it, or say to it, “* Behold the Lamb of 

which taketh away the sin of the world.” The day 
of grace isover. ‘The harvest is past; the sum- 
mer is ended,” but nosalvation obtained. The me- 
diatorial hour is gone by. No intercessor now 
cries, “ Father forgive them for they know not 
what they do.” No! They might have been 
saved, but they would not. The covenant of grace 
avails no longer. The prayers of saints prevail not 
for them. The “ blood of sprinkling,” which, while 
they were on earth, “spoke better things than the 
blood of Abel,” now cries for vengeance on those 
who “trample it underfoot”—and the “ Shepherd 
of Israel,” who would have “ gathered them with 


his arm, and carried them in his bosom,” is now be- | 


come their Judge, and the avenger of his slighted 
blood. The body and the soul are now separated. 
The “deeds done in the body are now finished, and 


the registered account of unforgiven crimes is — 


“sealed unto the day of redemption,” when the 
body shall be ransomed from the grave, and shall 
come forth “ its fearful doom to meet.” Till then, 
the deathless spirit retires within herself and sur- 
veys the past in all its tremendous relations to an 
unending eternity—reviews the stages of infancy 
and childhood—those days of love and innocence 
now forever gone—and the opportunities that at- 
tended them which are now irrecoverably lost. In 
reviewing this part of life, what inconsolable grief 
preys upon the spirit, in remembrance of parental 


laws disobeyed, and the first checks of conscience | 


disregarded, and the first strivings of the Spirit un- 
heeded. O children, now is the time for you to 
begin to be wise! “ To-day,” then, “while it is 
called to-day, if ye will hear the voice of your 
Heavenly Father, harden not your hearts!’ Mind 
ents say. Hearken to the voice of 
our teachers, and incline your ear to those that 
instruct you, lest\your heart be hardened through 
the deceitfulness of sin, and you be led captive 
the devil at his will, from one evil to another, till 
you have neither wish nor power to escape from 


the snares that are laid for your feet; lest an 


offended God should cut you off from the land of 
the living for your disobedience. And should your 
bodies be consigned to an early grave, as the re- 
ward of your transgressions, what would become 
of your spirits? Beware of disobedience, Jest 
“thou mourn at the last, when thy flesh and thy 
body are consumed in the grave.” 

In reviewing the season of youth, which is one 
of peculiar mercy, and of many opportunities of 
improvement, what must be the reflections of a lost 
spirit? That season of mercy for ever passed, and 
never to return--that season when care gave place to 
enjoyment, and brought with it numberless means 
of grace and opportunities of salvation—but that 
very season, the most auspicious of all, perhaps, 
has been wasted in idleness, or spent in folly, and 
no treasure laid up for heaven.—The remembrance 


of time misspent—the recollection of godly coun- 


sels unheeded—of warnings disregarded—and of 
the strivings of the good Spirit slighted and 

uenched, must fill the sou] with unutterable woe. 

ut what must be the sorrowa of a man of-riper 
years, whom “the sins of his youth” have de- 
prived of health, riches, honour, character, and all 
that this world calls good;—of a man who knew 
not the day of his mercifu! visitation ;—of a man of 
learning and of talents, and of gracious opportuni- 
ties above many of his fellows—but of learning 
misapplied, of talents unimproved, and of opportu- 
nities and means of grace neglected and for ever 
lost? The deathless spirit of such a man, when 
his body and his flesh are consuming in the grave, 
must be susceptible of a‘degree of anguish almost 
beyond the power of endurance. The expressive 
language of Scripture represents the hopeless case 
of such a one, as “drowned in perdition,” and 
“pierced through with many sorrows.” May the 
good Being save us all from such a death! Amen. 


COUNSEL FOR LADIES. 


Let every married woman be persuaded that 
there are two ways of governing.a family. The 
first is, by the expression of that which threatens 
force. The second is, by the power of love, 
to which even strength will yield. Over the mind 
of the husband, a wife should never employ any 
other power than gentleness. When a woman ac- 
customs herself to say, * J will,” she deserves to 
lose her empire. Avoid contradicting your hus- 
band. When we smell a rose, we expect to imbibe 
the sweetness of its odour—so we look for every 
thing amiable in woman. Whoever is often con- 
tradicted, feels insensibly an aversion for the per- 
son who contradicts, which gains strength by time. 
Employ yourself in household affairs. Wait till 
your husband confides to you those of a higher im- 
portance, and not. give your advice till he asks it. 
Never take upon yourself to be a censor of your 
husband’s morals, to read lectures to him. Let 
your preaching be a good example. Practice vir- 
tue yourself, to make him in love with it. Com- 
mand his attention, by being always attentive to 
him. Never exact any thing, and you will obtain 
much. Appear always flattered by the little he 
does for you, which will excite him to perform more. 
Men, as well as women are vain. ever wound 
his vanity, not even in the most trifling instance. 
A wife may have more sense than her husband, 
but she should never seem to know it. 
man gives wrong conneel, never make him feel 
that he has done so, but lead him on by degrees to 
what is rational, with mildness and gentleness. 
When he is convinced, leave him all the merit of 
having found out what is reasonable and just. 
When a husband is out of temper, behave o lig- 
ingly tohim. If he is abusive, never retort, and 
never prevail on him to humble himself; but enter 
thy closet and pour out thy complaints in prayer 
to God in his behalf. Choose carefully your female 
friends. Have but a few, and be backward to fol- 
low if inimical to the forego- 
ing instructions. rish neatness without lux- 
ury, and pleasure without excess, Dress with 
taste, and particularly with modesty. ‘ Whose 
adorning let it not be an outward adorning of plait- 
ing the hair, and of wearing of gold, or of putting 
on of apparel.” Vary the fashions of your dress in 
regard to colours, It gives a change to ideas, and 
recals pleasing recollections. Such things a 
trifling, but they are of more importance than ima- 
gined. “Likewise, ye wives, be in subjection to 
your own husbands.” ‘ Husbands, love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the Church and gave him- 


self for it.” Submit yourselves to one another i 
the fear of God.” —Ladies Garland. 


].isten, ye careless“ones that are 


irits. But, in the midat of all 


When a 


infer that it will go ill 


¢ 
From the Episcopal Recorder. | 
| 
7 the past, in the present case, does not furnish. { 
; That it/is to be great and salutary is not to be | 
-deubted. Of-one fact we rest assured.— The 
of the dark ages can never return.—Knowledge 
! | has gone forth, working changes, and can never 
; again be commanded back to the walls of the clois- 
ter. Books can never again become the imprison- 
4 ed, buried treasures, they once were. The destruc- 
: tion of literature and science can now be occa- : 
| 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


~ SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1838. 


Trius—Three Dollars if paid within siz months, or 


Twe Dollers and Fifty Cents in advance. 


Discontinvance.—The Southern Christian He- 
rald, published in Cheraw, South Carolina, has 
- been discontinued, and its list of subscribers trans- 
It has done 


ferred-to the Watchman of the South, 
good service in ite day for the cause of truth, and 
we shell miss its weekly visits. 


many local ones, feebly supported. The South 


can boast of three ably edited religious journals, 


the New Orleans Observer, Charleston Observer, 
‘gad Watchman of the South, and all of them are 
‘woquestionably sound in the faith. These we 
_ think will sufficiently occupy the ground, and to 
all we wish the most entire success. 


Paessytrery or member 
of the Presbytery of Elizabethtown, writes to us 
in the following terms; ** Our commissioners re- 
mained with the Assembly, and reported to Pres- 
bytery that they met with the Assembly when it 
commenced, and continued with it to its close. 


tion was considered as adhesion to the Old-school 
Assembly. We should therefore be put dow 
among the adhering Presbyteries.” 
Tae Hitt or Lire.—To describe it as it ap- 
peared,—it lay with its sloping and sometimes 
_ precipitous sides exposed to the east and west, and 
stretched away to a great distance in a northerly 
and southerly direction. Standing at its eastern 
~ base, its elevation was apparently great, but the 


height seemed to be surprisingly diminished toone |. 


who stood on the summit. As far as the eye 
‘could reach, innumerable individuals were observed 
ascending the eastern side, imparting to the scene 
a very lively appearance. The acclivity in the 
southern direction wus beautified at different stages, 
with minerals beautifully crystallized and spark- 
ling in the sun beams, and flowers of every hue. 
To the north, however, the ground was covered 
with snow, with here and there a green and in- 
viting spot. The distance across the hill was 
marked by stones at equal distances numbered 
from one to eighty,—that which was numbered 
forty occupying the summit. 

Approaching that part of the hill which lay far to 
the south, the varied and animated scene was pecu- 
liarly striking. At thevery edge of it, a multitude 
of beautiful infants were crawling on the flowry 

bank and striving to mount the first ascent, and as 
one after another reached the first way mark, it 
struggled to raise itself up on its feet and as it 
succeeded, crowed with delight. In following 
them with the eye, however, it was painful to ob- 
serve that. vast numbers of them disappeared in 
concealed fissures in the ground, so that not one 
half of the whole number reached the second way 
mark in safety. Above them were many beauti- 
ful females who betrayed intense anxiety for their 
success, and beckoned them on with great eager- 
ness of manner. Their eyes would sparkle with 
delight as their little ones succeeded in reaching 
one of the marked stones; but as one after another 
disappeared from view in the concealed fissures, 
the feelings of the mother were betrayed in the 
throbbing of the bosom and the flooding of the eye. 
Higher up might be seen the laughing boy and the 
romping girl, who ran upwards with alacrity, their } 
locks floating in the breeze, and their cheeks flush- 
ed with health. ‘The part of the hill occupied by 
them ratig with the sound of joys and merriment. 
The beautiful flowers were plucked by them and 
formed into garlands and boquets; their happiness 
seemed complete, except, that occasionally their 
faces would assume an air of sadness as their fin- 
gers were pricked by a thorn, or some fair flower 
faded in their hand. In their lively prattle, the 
girle were promising themselves infinite delight 
“when they should reach the seventeenth way mark, 
and the boys proudly boasted of the pleasure that 
awaited them at the twenty-first. It was after- 
wards observed that these hopes had been too san- 
guine and that the promise was modre flattering 
than the fulfilment. 

The gaiety of those, who had ascended still 
higher, was more subdued and an expression of 
care mingled with the joy of every countenance. 
This was accounted for by the fact, that the pros- 
pect did not enlarge in beauty in proportion to the 
height obtained, as had been fondly anticipated ; 
and many were grieved because their beloved com- 
panions, when least expected, sunk in some un- 
observed cleft of the hill. It was singular to re- 
mark the eagerness of the more advanced in gath- 
ering together the objects which most struck their 
attention. The.females sought out and adorned 
themselves with the most gorgeous flowers, and 
the men loaded themselves with every shining 
mineral; among the latter, not a few sunk under 
the weight of the shining baubles, or rendered the 
ascent of the hill still more toilsome by their use- 
Jess acquisitions. As the summit was attained it 
could be seen, not only that many who had set out 
on the journey had fallen by the way, but those 
‘who had succeeded, seemed disappointed in the 
attainment, and manifested great reluctance to com- 
mence the descent on the western side of the hill. 
The ascent of the hill in a northerly direction was 
equally crowded, but the snows and bleak winds 
seemed to chill every feeling of joy, even in the 
young. It could not however be concealed, that 
hopes of brighter prospects cheered them on, des- 
titute as they appeared, and the green spots which 
here and there struck the eye, stimulated their as- 
cent. 

Casting a glance at the western side of the hill, 
the travellers were observed todescend much more 
rapidly than they had ascended. They were evi- 
dently hurried forward against their will; and al- 
though there were objects of attraction, yet at each 
stage they grew more rare and less enticing. The. 
chief attention seemed to be paid to secure a good 
footing, and guard against the numerous pit-falls, 
and yet notwithstanding all their care and apprehen- 
sion many sank down with fatigue to rise no more, 
and many were suddenly lost to view in the depth 
of some abyss. Very few reached in safety the 
seventieth way mark, and at the eightieth, the 
scene was still more desolate. Only one, here 
and there, could be seen tottering along in his so- 
litude, worn down by the fatigues of the journey, 
separated from all the innumerable companions 
with whom he had set out, and in vain endea- 
vouring to protect himself from the cold and 
frosty winds which whistled around him, and 
made him totter as he walked. 

There was one class of individuals, small in- 
deed compared with the multitude, but yet inter- 
esting from the quiet and composed manner in 
which they met the difficulties of the way. They 


Still we believe, 
the object of religious journals is better accom. 
plished by a few well sustained papers, than by 


Thie report was adopted mem. con., and its adop-| 


evinced, but little interest in the objects which 
proved so attractive to others ; their benevolentaid 
was always displayed to those around them, and 
they liad not the same alarm for the concealed fis- 


_ sures, which detracted so much from the joy of Rev. Varnum Noyes preached the ordination ser- 


others.. Their conversation was principally occu- 
pied with a fair land, which, they said, was sitn- 
ated beyond the hill and in which they had an in- 
heritance. ‘They said it was a sunny land, where 
‘every prospect was charming, every joy perfect, 
_and the inhabitants rejoiced in the freshness and 
vigour of immortal youth. The multitade laughed 
at their hopes as chimerical, but this did not in 
‘the least affect them; and these jeers were turned 
into admiration, if not envy, when it was seen with 
what cheerful alacrity they descended the western 
side of the hill.— 
Reader, such is the journey of life! You are 
now engaged in traversing some one stagéof it. 


You have just reached another way-mark, and you | 


can determine on which side of the hill. Are you 


ascending ? 


jects, which surround you; and be warned that 
each step of your way is endangered by some con- 
cealed pit-fall Are you descending? ‘Then you 
must expect less entertainment, and more infirmities 
and fatigues by the way. Already you miss from 
your side many who were once your familiar 
friends ; care sits on your brow ; your pleasures 
are diminishing ; and unless cheered by the pros- 
pect of a better and a happier land before you, your 
descent of the hill will at each step be increasingly. 
more gloomy and desolate, and the clouds of a 
cheerless night will close in upon you, and termi- 
nate your journey in the hopelessness of despair. 

ConFIRMATION American Bib- 
lical Repository, edited by Dr. Absalom Peters, and 
the Christian Spectator, published in New Haven, 
and the well known organ of Pelagian Taylorism, 
are at length united in fact, as they were before 
united by affinity. The Spectator is no longer to 
be known to the public under its own proper name, 


but its identity will still be retained under the / 


name of the Repository. The editor of the latter 
work, will not make the public believe that 
Taylorism is not now to have its principal or- 
gan in New York, under the direction of a profes- 
sed Presbyterian. Dr, Peters may say he is un- 
der no obligation to publish the lucubrations of 
the Divinity Professors of Yale, but will he not do 
it? Had Dr. Taylor entertained the least donbt 
of Dr. Peters’ fealty, would he have suffered him 
to take the Spectator? Is Taylorism at so Jow an 
ebb, that it has abandoned the thought of having a 
special organ, or has it concluded that it can work 
more effectually under disguise? Would these 
two periodicals ever have come together, unless 
they had been bone of each others’ bone, and flesh 
of each others’ flesh? There is more than suspi- 
cion in this. The great leader of the New-school 
party, (Drs. Beman and Beecher will excuse the 
preference) has now by a public act identified 
himself with New Haven; and the policy of the 
arrangement is no doubt to furnish the so called 
Constitutional Presbyterians, with the pure doctrine 
from the fountain head, under the authentication of 


their Magnus Apollo. Some of them might have 


been wary of the Spectator, published at the very 
door of the great master, but they could never sus- 
pect the Repository, or its worthy editor, who has 
so frequently said that there was no error in the 


Presbyterian Church. ‘The New-school are making 


all commendable speed in getting over their scru- 
ples about the acknowledgment of Taylorism, 
and, as we believe, they require but a single year’s 
probation, to bring them out fully. 


EccLesiasTICAL AND VoLunTary Boarps.—The 
advocates of Voluntary Societies have been untir- 
ing, for the last year or two, in their attempts to 
disparage and destroy confidence in our Ecclesias- 


tical Boards, on account of their alleged extrava- | of God. 


gance. ‘The last instance of this kind may be 
found in the recent annual report of the American 
Education Society. The incidental expenses of 
all large institutions must necessarily be conside- 
rable, and were the Voluntary Societies as respon- 
sible as the Ecclesiastical Boards, and compelled, 
like them, to make a full and explicit report, their 


expenditures would no doubt be found greatly to 


surpass those of the other. ‘They have, however, 
the opportunity of covering up the matter. In 
looking over the last Annual Report of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, we 
ascertain that their expenses, for the collection and 
disbursement of moneys, amounted to about 
$20,000 in one year. We have not the slightest 
wish to injure this Board, nor do we pretend to 
say that one dollar in this way has been unneces- 


sarily and improvidently expended; we merely state 


the fact, that it may be seen by comparison how 
economical are the expenditures of our unjustly 
vilified Boards. 


Tue Savaces 1n Pennsytvania.—We copy 
from the Foreign Summary of the National Ga- 
zette the following singular paragraph. 


“The Right Rev. Henry Conwell, Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Philadelphia, has issued an appeal to 
the British nation, soliciting funds for the purpose 
of establishing places of worship and public semi- 
naries in his extensive diocese, reaching through 
the States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and De- 
laware, and containing a scattered population of 
two millions. The number of Catholic emigrants 
from Europe which annually swell the congrega- 


- tions of the Church, and the number of conversions 


made among the Indian tribes, render aid of this 
nature at this time specially necessary in the dio- 
cese of Philadelphia, which is stated to be very de- 
ficient in accomodation for religious worship. The 
solicitation of the Right Rev. Bishop is addressed 
to the friends of Christianity at large, and. the be- 
nefactions of those disposed to assist in this holy 
cause are requested to be forwarded through any 
of the great European commercial houses to Phila- 
delphia.” 

Thus it appears that the diocese of Philadelphia | 
is missionary ground, and its dreadful destitutions 
require **the benefactions” of ‘+ the friends of 
Christianity at large.”’ It is a pitiable case, that 
the Roman Catholics are utterly unable to provide 
religious accommodations for the numerous con- 
verts from among the Indian tribes in the diocese 
of Philadelphia! ‘The English Catholics cannot 
fail to be affected by this argument of the Right 
Rev. Bishop, when they ascertain the extent of 
this revival among the Indian tribes in Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware, and New Jersey! These tribes have 
been wholly overlooked by other Christians and 
where they are situated is still a secret, unless it 
be along the lines of our canals! The success of 
the Bishop’s application for this wide missionary 
field, is not yet known. 


Brste Soctery Texas.—We learn that a 
Bible Society was recently formed at Houston, the 
capital of Texas, an agent of the American Bible 
Society being present. The Hon. Mr. Burnett, 
Vice President of the Republic, was chosen Presi- 
dent of the institution, and Rev. Mr. Allen, of 


Houston, Corresponding Secrefary. 


Take heed that you are not too much | 
| absorbed in the glittering, but really useless ob- 


| of training them up so as that their sympathies and 


sionary spirit is essential to the well-being of the 


spirit of prayer suggests, must be imbued with the 
spirit of Missions. 


EccnesiasticaL.—On the 15th Nov., 1838, by the 
Presbytery of Wooster, Rev. Jonas Denton, was 
ordained and installed as the pastor of the united 
congregations of Newmans Creek and Chippewa. 


mon—Rev. A. Hanna presided, made the ordain- 
ing prayer, and gave the charge to the paster—and 
Rev. N. Cobb gave the charge to the people, and 
made the concluding prayer. On the same day, 
Rev. John H. Russ, of the Presbytery of Medina, 
was received as a member of the Presbytery of 
Wooster. 3 

The Rev. Joseph Brown was installed pastor of 
the Hopewell church, Marion District, on’ Sabbath 
the 18th November by a committee of Harmony 
Presbytery. ‘The Rev. J. C. Coit preached the 
sermon, the Rev. Mr. Reid delivered the charge to 
the people, and Rev. G. H. W. Petrie, the charge 
to the pastor. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ECONOMY AND LIBERALITY. 


Mr. Editor— While on a late journey to the 
western part of Maryland, I visited a Minister, in 
whose family I received every mark of kindness. 
His conversation was interesting. With other 
pleasing communications, he gave me the following 


narrative. The subject was a gentleman who lived 
in his neighbourhood, with whom he was intimate. 
He was brought up a poor boy, and commenced 
driving a team to the west. Such was his poverty 
and economy, that while on the road he would put © 
his shoes in the wagon, and when he came & a 
town he would put them on again. As soon as he 
had saved ten dollars, he purchased some pins, nee 

dles, tape, &c. which he sold on the road where he 
would stop. After some time, he commenced 
keeping a store. He took all kinds of produce for 
his goods. His business prospered, and in a short 
time he purchased a good farmin. He appropr.ated 
a portion of his land, the produce of which he ap- 
plied to promote the cause of benevolence and reli- 
gion. When he sold the proceeds, he regularly 
charged himself with the amount. He promptly 
contributed to the various objects for which he was 
called on, and gave sixty dollars a year to support 
the church of which he was an Elder. Ata meet- 
ing of his Presbytery, he gave an account of his 
selling off a part of his land to promote the cause 
of his Blessed Redeemer. ‘The proceeds of that 
lot had now amounted to two thousand five hundred 
dollars. If it should be agreeable to Presbytery, 
he would give it in charge to that body, for the 
support of poor pious young men who were prepa- |. 
ring for the Gospel Ministry. The money was 
promptly paid to the Treasurer, on the above con- 
ditions. It appears that he commenced life on a 
very penurious plan, from which we would not ex- | 
pect such displays of liberality. But it appears 
that the secret spring that moved him in early life, 
was love to God and man. 

We cee one declaration of the Sacred Scriptures 
literally verified in the case of this man. He that 
giveth liberally to the Lord, shall be liberally re- 
warded. J. McM. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CLAIMS OF MISSIONS ON THE YOUNG 
OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


Mr. Editor—The subject of Missions is one. of 
peculiar interest to the Presbyterian Church. The 
position she has recently assumed before the world, 
asa Missionary Church, the peculiar relation she 
sustains to the dying millions of the heathen, the 
resources which the Master has committed to her 
care, for the promotion of this good and gloricus 
cause, make it the duty of her ministers and mem- 
bers seriously and prayerfully to consider how this 
great interest may be best promoted, and the ener- 
gies of the church combined and exerted in its ac- 
complishment. 

It is the opinion of the writer that much may be 
done to effect this object by enlisting the feelings 
of the young in its behalf; making them acquaint. 
ed with the wants and woes of the heathen; and 
the duty of doing what we can to send them the 
ospel. It is the design of the present communi- 
cation to show the importance of interesting the 
young in+he Missionary enterprise, and the duty 


service may. be cordially devoted to its promo- 
tion. 
My first remark is, that the possession of a Mis- 


is essential to their welfare in the sight 
They cannot be his children, nor enjoy 
their privileges, nor discharge their duties without 
it. No one can have the spirit of prayer, without 
having the spirit of Missions. The first petition 
in the Lord’s prayer, is a petition for Missions; a | 
petition that breathes an enlarged and elevated 
Missionary spirit. The child that would pray, 
“thy kingdom come,” so as to be heard and an- 
swered in that petition, or in any other that the 


oung. 


~No one can have the spirit of 
benevolence, the charity which distinguishes the 
child of God from the man of the world, without 
having the spirit of Missions. Indeed no one can 
have the Spirit of Christ without it. The spirit of 
Missions is the spirit of good will to men; of pity 
to the poor ; of love to God, and our neighbour ; 
of loyalty to Christ; of zeal for his glory. It is 
the spirit of true piety. Children, therefore, ought 
to possess it; they are not safe without it. Desti- 
tute of it they are but aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel, €nd strangers to the covenant of 
promise, and “cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

2. The young of the Presbyterian Church should 
imbibe, in early life, a Missionary spirit, inasmuch 
as it is peculiarly suited to the relations they sus- 
tain to that church; and to the peculiar duties, 
which, should God spare their lives, will very soon 
devolve on them. Ina few years, the 200,000 who 
are now in the full communion of the church—the 
advocates of this great cause before God—and the 
contributors to its support, will have gone “ the way 
of all the earth.” Who are then to fill their pla- 
ces? Who will then pray for the heathen? Who 
will then sustain and carry forward the glorious 
enterprize? Who but the children of the church! 
They are expected todoit. They are, by virtue 
of their birth and baptism, in duty bound to do it. 
They will do it. 
perpetuate His church by the conversion of her off- 
spring, and to employ them in her establishment 
and enlargement in the earth. Is it not then a 
matter of some moment to cultivate in our children 
a spirit so essential to their peculiar relations to 
the church of God ? 
importance that the present generation of the chil- 
dren of our church, should be such a generation, 
in principle and spirit, as the times we live in, and 
the destiny of our race require them to be. 

3. The possession of the spirit of Missions by the 
young of the Presbyterian Church, will afford a 
cheering guarantee of her future peace and pros- 
perity. The spirit of benevolence is a peaceful 
spirit. It breathes will to all men, and thinks 
evil of noone. It isa spirit that delights in the 
happiness of others. Where it reigns there is peace. 
It banishes envy and jealousy, and pride; and ex- 
pels from the soul, the entire host of evil passions. 
Now what could disturb the peace of a church, 
united and animated by the pure spirit of love? 
And what could hinder its prosperity ! 

Let the present and future generation of the 
young, imbibe this spirit: let it mould their char- 
acter, and discipline their passions, and form their 


mon characteristic of all would be, a deep and ab- 
sorbing interest in the cause of Missions, in all 
that relates to the Kingdom of Christ on earth, and 
the Presbyterian Church will be a cheerful and 
prosperous church to the end of time. : 
4. An early and thorough cultivation of the spi- 
rit of Missions by the young of this generation, 
will enable them to do more for the heathen than 
has been done by any generation that has preceded 
them; and to secure for themselvesa richer recom- 
pense of reward. ‘This might be shown from 
variety of considerations drawn from the word of 
God, the aspects of His providence, and the pre- 
sent state of the world, in reference to the Mission- 
ary enterprize: but it is deemed unnecessary to 


It is the order of God’s house to | 


Is it not a matter of the last | 


habits, and fix their aims in life, so that the com- |. 


state them in detai]. We remark 


of the young 


Finally, it is the peculiar privilege 


to have the spirit of Miseions. It has been pur- 
chased for them. It is one of those peculiar 
which were received by our Bl Saviour for 


| his children, when he ascended to His mediatorial 


throne, after his resurrection. The spirit of Mis- 
sions is the purchase of the Saviour’s blood—and 
this purchase was made especially for the young. 
“The promise is to you, and to your children.” — 
_ Acts, ii, 39. - It is especially promised to them, “ If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit unto them 
that ask him.” Luke, ii. 13. Then he says, “ Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ;” what is it for but to receive unction from on 
high; that while it fits them for his kingdom, and 
brings them into it, will induce them to live for its 


- extension aud establishment, as the chief end of 


their being. | 
Should Providence permit, a few thoughts will 
be submitted in a future number on the subject 
of Juvenile Missionary Associations, as a means of 
promoting a Missionary spirit amongst the young. 
A FRIEND TO Missions. 


the Presbyterian. 
THE CHOIR. 


Sweet was the music as it flowed, 
From voices tuned with graceful art; 
But sweeter to the ear of Gad, 

The music ot a holy heart. | 


In lofty praise, when swelling loud, 
The captive sense felt its control ; 
More winning to the ear of God, 
The breathings of a grateful soul. 


And when, in tones soft and subdued, 
It moved the feelings—filled the eve ; 
More touching to the ear of God 

Was the deep, penitential sigh. 


’Tis when His grace has shed abroad 
O’er all the powers, an unction dear, 
‘There rises to the throne of God, 
The melody he loves to hear. 


New York, December, 1838. O. 


For the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERY OF CALEDONIA. 


This body met for the first time (according to 
the direction of the Synod of New Jersey,) at Spar- 
ta, Livingston county, New York, on the 20th of 


November last. All the churches were represent- 


ed. The Rev. Alexander Denoon was chosen 
Moderator, and Rey. Isaac W. Platt, stated clerk. 
We found it for a few old school brethren, 
scattered in this fruitful region, (which, however, 
in regard to sound Presbyterianism, is nearly a mor- 
al wilderness,) to meet together as a regularly or- 
ganized Presbytery for the transaction of any busi- 
ness which might properly come before them. We 
trust we experience, in some degree at least, what 
the Psalmist meant when he said, “behold how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity.” Though few in number, and 
surrounded by many opposers, yet our hearts were 
encouraged in the Lord, and we trust we enjoyed 
a measure of his gracious presence. 

It was deemed superfluous to pass resolutions 
declaring our strict and full adherence to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, which held its sessions in the Sev- 
enth Presbyterian Church, in the city of Philadel- 
phia, in May last—for all this was fully implied in 
the circumstances and fact of our organizatioa. 
Our hearts are entirely with that body, and resting 
upon the immovable platform of the Bible and our 
standard, we are ready, trusting in the Lord Jesus, 
to abide, along with our brethren of like faith, ev- 
ery issue of things in defence of the truth, let Ce- 
sar determine the ee suit as he may. 

A resolution was passed by the Presbytery, enjoin- 
ing upon the sessions to see that every family in 
connexion with their respective churches, was sup- 
plied with a copy of our confession and catechisma. 
And surely it is a thing very proper in itself, and 
highly important to the best interests of the Pres- 
byterian Church, that every family in its connexion, 
next to the Bible, should possess a copy of our in- 
estimable standards, and not possess it only, but 


study it. How else can our church be what it, 


professes to be, in distinction from other churches 

The Presbytery appointed the Rev. Alexander 
Denoon, of Caledonia, to be a committee of infor- 
mation and examination, in regard to minister, 
from other bodies, who may wish to preach in ou 
vacant churches. : 

The Presbytery adjourned to meet again at the 
same place on the third Tuesday, (J9th day) of 
February next, at 2 o'clock, P. There is rea- 
son to believe that at that time there will be an 
accession to our number. We do not intend to be 
over-solicitous about this matter, nor do we mean 
to use any improper influence to induce any minis- 
ter or church to come into our connexion ; but at 
the same time we shall receive with great cordial- 
ity, every worthy, true-hearted Presbyterian, who, 
casting in his lot among us, will help to lift up and 
maintain the standard of those precious — truths 
contained in our book. On this foundation do we 
stand—and on this foundation alone do we seek an 
increase of our body. The writer, of course can, 
in this communication only speak for himself—but 
so far as he knows the views and feelings of all the 
members, they are in accordance with his own. 

A Memser OF PREsBYTERY. 


It may not be improper here to state, that the 
person who sent the copy of the extracts from the 
minutes of the Synod of New Jersey, published in 
your paper of the 27th October last, made an error. 
Instead of reading ‘the northern line of Pennsy}- 
vania, be the line of division between the Presby- 
teries of Bath and Caledonia,” it should read “ be- 
tween the Presbyteries of Susquehanna and Cale- 
donia.” 


From Berg’s Scripture History of Idolatry. 
IDOLATRY OF THE PEOPLE OF GOD. 


We have observed, that many Jewish rites were 
borrowed by the heathen and engrafted upon their 
false religions; but it is equally true on the other 
hand, that the Israelites learned many idolatrous 
customs from distant as well as neighbouring na- 
tions. In Chaldea, even the patriarchs were 
somewhat infected with this plauge. To this fact 
Joshua adverts, when in the commencement of his 
well-known address to the children of Israel, he 
says: “ Your fathers dwelt on the other side of 
the flood in old time, even Zerah, the father of 
Abraham and the father of Nahor: and they served 
other gods.” (Josh. xxiv. 2.) 

Eusebius informs us, that Serug, the son of Rey, 
gu, first introduced it into their families. (Gen. 
xi. 20.) At all events, it is certain, that Jehovah 
commanded Abraham to leave his country and 
friends, because they had been contaminated with 
idolatry. (Compare Gen. xii. 1, and Josh. xxiv. 
2.) From this period until the days of Jacob, ido- 
latry was unknown in the family of the patriachs. 
But when Rachael had brought her father’s Tera- 
phim, or household gods out of Syria, (Gen, xxxI. 
19, 30-34,) and some of her husband’s family had 
defiled themselves with the idols of the Sichemites, | 


among whom they had dwelt, (Judges, ix. 46,) Ja- | p 


cob insisted upon the removal of this stumbling- 
block, and buried all the images under an oak at 
Sechem. (Gen. xxxv. 1-4.) 
The slavery of the Israelites ought to have laid 
them under an additional obligations to obey and 
worship the true God, as this was no doubt, one 
object of their affliction. During the time of their 
bondage, they went after the strange Gods of 
pt, as we learn from the admonition of Joshua. 
«s Now therefore fear the Lord, and serve hirm in 
sincerity and truth; and put away the gods which 
your fathers served on the other side of the flood, 
and in Egypt, and serve ye the Lord.” This is 
still further confirmed by the prophet Ezekiel, when 
he says of the children of Israel: “They commit- 
ted whoredoms in Egypt.” (Ezek. xxiii. 3.) ‘The 
context showing that idolatry was the sin designa- 
ted by this term. The nineteenth and twenty-first 
verses of the same chapter contain a repetition of 
the same charge. With a knowledge of this fact, 
it is more easy to account for the idolatry of the 
Israelites, so shortly after their deliverance from 
the house of bondage. They relapsed into their 
old idolatrous habits, so.soon as they lost sight of 
Moses. (Exod. xxxii. 1-6.) Jehovah, on various 


gifts | 


figure, the likeness of male or female, 


occasions, most solemnly denounced, in their hear- 
ing, all idolatry, worshipping of graven lmages, 
and every kind of heathenish superstition. The 
second commandment of the Decalouge was fram- 
en expressly as a barrier against all such transgres- 
sions. And, in addition to this, we find the most 
pointed prohibitions in the Old Testament writings, 
e.g- “Take ye therefore good heed unto your- 
selves, for ye saw no manner of simlitude on the 
day that the Lord spake unto you in Horeb, out of 
the midst of the fre, lest ye corrupt yourselves, 
and make you a graven image, the simlitude of any 
the likeness 
of any beast that ison the earth, the likeness of 
any winged fowl that flieth in the air, the likeness 
of any thing that creepeth on the ground, the like- 
ness of any fish that is in the waters beneath the 
earth; and lest thou lift up thine eyes unto heaven 
and when thou seest the sun, and the moon, and 
the stars, even all the host of heaven, shouldst be 
driven to worship them, and serve them which the 
Lord thy God hath divided unto all nations under 
the whole heaven. (Deut. iv. 15-20.) Notwith- 
standing this and similar warnings, in their wander- 
ings through the wilderness, they appear actually 
to have carried about with them the images of Mo- 
loch and other idols, (Amos, v. 25, 26, Acts, vii. 41, 
43,) and at their entrance into the land of Canaan, 
we find them find them joining themselves to Baal- 
Peor, the god of the Moabites. (Numb. xxv. 42, 
43.) During the lifetime of Joshua, Israel preser- 
ved the worship of Jehovah pure, but after his 
death, “ arose another generation which knew not 
the Lord ;” forgetting the sulemn charge, which 
had been given them, to drive out every idolater 
from the promised land, they suffered a few tribes to 
remain among them, and-the consequence was, the 
service of the Lord was corrupted by the abomina- 
tions tolerated in their midst, (Jud. ii. 7-17, Judg. 
iii. 1-7,) and ‘by intermarriages between the Israel- 
ites and their idolatrous neighbours. “ They serv- 
ed Baalim,” offered sacrifices to the gods of Ca- 
naan, (Ps. clxvi. 38,) worshipped Baal and Ashta- 


|roth, (or the groves,) (Judges ii. 13, iii, 7,) and 


burnt incense to the gods of the Syrians, Sidonians, 
Moabites, Ammonites, (Ps. evi. 34-39,) and Philis- 
tines, (Judges, x. 6.) It is true, there were short 
intervals during this long season of apostacy, in 
which Israel seemed to relent, whenever men full 
of faith and the Holy Ghost were raised up, but 
there seemed to be an almost irresistible propensity 
to settle down on the lees of idolatry, so soon as 
God called his zealous servants to their rest. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of Gideon, for example, the people 
seemed to be engaged in the work of the Lord, and 
to be doing whatsoever their hand found to do, with 
their might, but “‘as soon as Gideon was dead, the 
children of Israel turned again, and went a whoring 
after Baalim, and made Baal Berith their god.— 
And the children of Israel remembered not the 
Lord their God, who had delivered them out of the 
hands of all their enemies on every side.” (Judges, 
viii. 33, 34.) Iu honour of these Idols they built 
altars, and planted groves, in which they instituted 
‘‘ high places,” and practised all manner of obscene 
wickedness under the cover of tents erected for 
the purpose. (2 Kings, xxiii. 7.) When God cal- 
led Gideon to deliver Israel from the yoke of the 


Lord struck, was at the altar of Baal, and the grove 
contiguous to it. (Judges, vi. 25-32.) 

In order to guard more effectually against this 
idolatry, to which the Israelites were so prone, the 
Lord commanded expressly, “Thou shalt not plant 
thee a erm of any trees near unto the altar of the 
Lord thy God, which thou shalt make thee.”— 
(Deut. xvi. 21.) And again: “ Ye shall utter] 
destroy all the places. wherein the nations whieh 
ye shall possess, served their gods, upon the high 
moyntains, and upon the hills, and under every 
green tree. And ye shall overthrow their altars, 
and break their pillars, and burn their groves with 
fire; and ye shal] hew down the graven images of 
their gods, and destroy the names of them out of 
that place.” (Deut. xii. 2,3.) The practice of 
choosing and worshipping household gods was also 
introduced into Israel, as we see in the case of 
Micah and the tribe of Dan. Judges, xvii. and xviii.) 
Through the influence of Samuel, Saul, and David, 
idolatry was again abolished in Israel, (1 Sam. vii. 
3, 4,) and the Jand seemed to breathe freely, as 
though a heavy load had been removed from its 
bosom. ‘The people of God prevailed against their 
enemies, and prospered at home as well as abroad; 
but upon the death of the man after God’s own 
heart, this moral plague again broke out. It was 
introduced by Solomon’s wives, who seduced him 
from the worship of the true God, and taught him 
to burn incense, offer sacrifice, and build temples 
to the idols of their different countries. It appear- 
ed as though Satan had at length succeeded in 
lifting up the flood-gates and removing the barriers, 
which had hitherto, in a great measure, restrained 
the desolating torrent that now swept every ‘thing 
before it. “Then Solomon built a high place for 
Chemosh, or Chamos, the abomination of Moab, in 
the hill that is before Jerusalem, and for Moloch, 
the abomination of the children of Ammon. And 
likewise did he for all his strange wives, which 
burnt insense and sacrificed unto their gods.” (1 
Kings, xi.7, 8.) After the division of the kingdom, 
Jeroboam instituted the worship of the golden calves 
and salyrs, to which allusion has several times 
been made, (1 Kings, xii. 28-335) (2 Chron. xi. 
15.) Ahab established the alters of Baal, (1 Kings 
xvi. 31-33,) and from this time forward, idolatry 
was practised by every king of Israel, and their 
example was followed by the people. The last 
king, Hoshea, was not quite so wicked as his pre- 
decessors. “He did that which was evil in the 
sight of the Lord, but not as the kings of [srael that 
were before him. (2 Kings, xvii. 2.) In proof of 
this, it may be mentioned, that after the two gold- 
en calves had been carried away by the Assyrian 
kings, (Hos. x. 6,) he permitted his subjects to re- 
turn to Jerusalem, to worship the true God, and did 
not hinder them, when after their return from cele- 
brating the passover with Hezekiah at Jerusalem, 
they broke in pieces the images, cut down the 
groves, removed the high places, and destroyed 
every vestige of idolatry throughout the land of 
Samaria. (2 Chron. xxx. 10-18.) For further de- 
tails of the idolatry of the kingdom of Israel, we 
refer the reader to the books of the prophets Hosea 
and Amos, and also to the sixteenth and twenty- 
third chapters of Ezekiel. 


In Judah, the state of religion was not much bet- 
ter than in Israel; for although they had the tem- 
ple and the ordinances of the true worship among 
them, the Jews paid divine honours to a countless 
multitude of false Gods. This the prophet Jeremi- 
ah laments: ““Where are thy gods that thou hast 
made thee? J.et thom arise, if they can save 
thee in the time of thy trouble; for according to 
the number of thy cities are thy gods, O Judah.” 
(Jer. ii. 28.) And again: “ According to the num- 
ber of thy cities were thy gods, and according to 
the number of the streets of Jerusalem have ye 
set up altars to that shameful thing, even altars to 
burn insense unto Baal. (Jer. xi. 13.) They be- 
came more and more addicted to idolatry, which 
was maintained and promoted by their wicked 
kings. It was they who consecrated horses to the 
sun, (2 Kings, xxiil. 11, 12,) and built altars to the 
abominations of the heathen. High places, pillars, 
groves, &c., were set up on every spot which ap- 
eared convenient for their idolatrous worship. 
* Judah did evil in the sight of the Lord, and the 
provoked him to jealotsy with their sins whic 
they had committed, above all that their fathers 
had done. For they also built them high places, 
and images, and groves, on every high hill, and 
under every green tree. And there were also So- 
domites in the land; and they did according to all 
the abominations of the nations which the Lord 
cast out before the children of Israel.” (1 Kings, 
xiv. 22-24.) [saiah upbraids them thus: “ Are ye 
not children of transgression—a seed of falsehood ; 
inflaming yourselves with idols under every green 
tree, slaying the children in the valleys, under the 
clefts of the rocks?” (Isaiah, Ixvii. 4.) Ezekiel 
threatens in the name of the Lord. ‘Then shall 
ye know that I am the Lord, when their slain men 
shall be among their idols, round about their altars, 
upon every high hill, in all the tops of the moun- 
tains, and under every green tree, and under every 
thick oak, the place where they did offer sweet 
savour to all their idols.” Ezek. vi. 13.) Queen 
Maecha planted a grove for Miplezeth; Ahaziah 
and his mother, Athahliah, introduced the worship 
of Baal into Jerusalem. ‘He also walked in the 


ways of the house of Ahab, for his mother was his 


Midianites, the first blow that this servant of the | 


counsellor to do wickedly. Wherefore he did evil 
in the sight of the Lord, like the house of Ahab; 
for they were his counsellors, after the death of his 
father, to his destruction.” (2 Chron. xxii. 3, 4; 
2 Chron. xxiii. 17; Jer. xix. 5.) |_Manasseh went 
so far as toset up the image of Bual in the temple 
of the Lord; “ He set a graven image of the grove 
that he had made in the house, of which the Lord 
said to David, and to Solomon his son, in this house, 
and in Jerusalem, which J] have chosen out of al! 
the tribes of Israel, will I put my name for ever.” 
(2 Kings, xxi. 7; 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3.) Ezekiel and 
Jeremiah both complain of this insult offered to the 
Lord Jehovah. (Ezek. viii. 3;Jervii.30. 


Images of reptiles and beasts, such as were com- 
monly deposited in the idol-temples of the pP- 
tians, were also set up in the Lord’s house or their 
pictures drawn on tt walls. “He brough tme to 
the door of the court; and when I looked, behold 
a hole in the wall. Then he said unto me son of 
inan, dig now in the wall; and when I had digg 
in the wall behold a door. And he said unto me 
go in, and behold the wicked abominations that 
they do here. Sol went in and saw, and behold 
every form of creeping things, and abominabla 
beasts, and all the idols of the house of Israel, pour- 
iP upon the wall round about.” (Ezek. viii. 


of Hezekiah, (2 Kings, xviii. 4,) that “he removed 
the high places, &c.,and brake in pieces the brazen 
serpent that Moses had made: for unto those days 
did the children of Israe] burn incense to it.” 
pr paid divine honours to the sun. When the . 
Lord was showing Ezekiel the abominations com- 
mitted in his house, after pointing out different 
causes of offence, he says: “‘l'urn thee yet again, 
and thou shalt see greater abominations than these. 
And he brought me into the inner court of the 
Lord’s house ; and behold, at the door of the temple. 
of the Lord, between the porch and the altar, were 
ahout five and twenty men, with their backs to- 
ward the temple of the Lord, and their faces toward 
the east; and they worshipped the sun toward the 
east.” (Ezek. viii. 16.) 


They consecrated to the sun, chariots and horses, 
which were kept in the temple. Josiah took away 
the horses, which the kings of Judah had given to 
the sun, at the entering in of the house of the Lord, 
by the chamber of Nathanmelech, the chamberlain, 
which was in the suburbs, and burnt the chariots 
of the sun with fire.” (2 Kings, xxiii. 

They sacrificed to the moon as queen of heaven, 
(Jer. vii. 18,) and erected altars to the stars, and 
worshipped them as the host of heaven. (2 Kings, 
xxi. 3-0.) 

False hets and diviners were encouraged, 
(2 Chron, xxxiii. 6,) prostitution of the most hor- 
rid kind was maintained, (1 Kings, xiv. 24, 2 Kings, 
xxill. 7,) and the gods of all the heathen nations 
with whom the Israelites became acquainted, were 
invoked. ‘They worshipped the idols of Syria, 
(2 Chron. xxviii. 23-25,) Assyria, Egypt, and Chal- 
dea, (Ezek. xvi. 26-29, xxiii. 11-27, and viii. 14.) 
Moloch had his altars in the vale of Tophet and 
Ben-Hinnom, (2 Kings, xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 31, 
xxxil. 39; 1 Chron. xxviii. 3,) and in short, both 
Israel and Judah served Satan with their whole 
heart, and soul, and mind, and strength. 

After the Babylonian captivity, synagogues were 
established among the Jews in every city ; to these 
they repaired on the Sabbath and also during the 
week, for worship, and to hear Moses and the pro- 
phets read and expounded. These institutions 
a them in the knowledge of Jehovah and 

is law, and restrained them from adopting the 
idolatrous customs and superstitions of the neigh- 
bouring nations. When the Syrian king, Antio- 
chus the Greal, attempted to subvert the worship 
of the living God, and to force upon the Jews the 
vile ceremonies of Grecian idolatry, the Maccabees 
resisted the encroachments of his tyranny, and ex- 
pended treasure and blood in the defence of their 
rights, which they, at length, with God’s help, suc- 
cessfully vindicated. 


in detecting and avoiding the least approach to ido- 
latry. Images and pictures were their abhorrence 
—no sculptors were tolerated among them—not a 
statue wasto be seen in their synagogues, and 
might not even so much as be named in connexion 
with the temple. In short every thing of the kind 
was banished from Jerusalem. So jealous were 
they of the glory of God, that they rebelled against 
their rulers whenever the attempt was made to set 
up Images or statues amongst them, and preferred 
death to their toleration. Frequent petitions were 
addressed to the Roman government to forbid the 
a of troops through their country, because 
the Roman legions were always furnished with 
standards, which consisted principally of images. 
Hence it is easy to understand why the Roman army 
at the siege and destruction of Jerusalem, is term- 
ed “the abomination of desolation.”—“ When ye 
therefore shal] see the abomination of desolation, 
— of by Daniel the prophet, stand in the holy 
ace, (whosu readeth, let him understand,) then 
et them which be in Jerusalem, flee into the 
mountains,” &c. (Mat. xxiv. 15,16.) That this 
“abomination of desolation” refers to Roman ar- 
mies is plain, by a reference to the parallel pas- 
sage in Luke, xxi. 20, where the Saviour says, 
“ And when you shall see Jerusalem compassed with 
— then know that the desolation thereof is 
nigh. 

, * the New Testament, converts to Christianity 
from among the heathen are warned to guard 
against relapsing into their former idolatrous habits. 

hen the dissention arose among the brethren 
about circumcising the Gentile converts, after Pe- 
ter,and Paul, and Barnabas had each given his 
opinion, the Apostle James, who evidently was the’ 
president of the convention, closes his counsel thus: 
—‘ Wherefore my sentence, (or opinion) is, that 
we trouble not them, which from among the Gen- 
tiles are turned to God: but that we write to . 
that they abstain from pollution of idols, and from 
fornication, and from things 
blood.” (Acts, xv. 20.) The Apostle John con- 
cludes his first General Epistle with this.affection- 
ate counsel: “ Little children, keep yourselves 
from idols.” 

In the writings of the Apostles, there are spe- 
cial and repeated cautions against the use of all 
things offered to idols. (1 Cor. viii. 10-13 ;-x. 
19-32. 

It was a common custom among the heathen, for 
the priest to sprinkle the thing sacrificed to the 
idols with wine, and before the libation was poured 
out, to hand the cup around to the bystanders for 


formed with the usual ceremonies, they who had 
brought tho offoring uovally made a great feast in 
the temple, when that which remained of the sacri- 
fice was eaten by the company, who sang the prai- 
ses of their gods, and danced and leaped about the 
altar, as the priests of Baal did, when Elijah urged 
them in mockery to be more’ earnest in their pray- 
ers. To these festivals, Christians who had heathen 
relatives and friends, were often invited, and were 
pressed to drink of their cup, and to partake of the 
things offered to idols. But, because this was a 
great scandal, and a stumbling block, which was 
calculated particularly to offend such who were 
weak in the faith, the Great Apostle of the Gentiles 
warns the disciples against al] participation in such 
festivals—terming them “ the table of devils,” and 
“the cup of devils.” | 


SCRIPTURAL FRAME OF MIND. 


The preservation of a scriptural and heavenly 
temper, is of the highest importance to the Chris- 
tian. So long as this fountain of healthy action is 
kept pure and undisturbed, the fiery dart of the 
tempter will be foiled, and continual growth in 
grace and usefulness wil] be promoted. In order 
to preserve spirituality of mind, it is necessary that 
much time should be spent in medititation and 
prayer—that great watchlulness should be preserv- 
ed against al] temptation, and that laborious activ- 
ity in doing good should be the order of every day. 

If death be a solemn subject, with the hope of 
eternal joy, how terrible must it be with the fear 
of eternal woe ? 

When I put my finger on my pulse, it tells me 
at the same moment that I am a living and a 
dying man. . 

If the world knew what passes in my heart, what 
would it think of me? Ido know it; what, then, 


do J think of myself? 


They worshipped brazen serpents. It is related — 


From this time forward, the Jews were vigilant — 


strangled, and from . 


them to taste. After the sacrifice had been per- - 
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_ staff they comfort me ;” “ rejoicing in tribula 


. Visited me. 


from a letter of the Rev. 


but his rod bas been my comfort. W hat interpre- 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


the Missionary Chronicle. 
~ PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


_ John H. Morrison, written partly on the River 
Ganges, Muy \5th, and finished at Allahabad, 

_ ~ My dear sir :—O how often have I had occasion 
to recer to. our last interview, and bring to mind 
How often have I been 

to test the truth of your remarks, about * re- 
joicing in tribulation.” Muny have been the sea- 
sons of bitter anguish of soul through which [ have 
since that time, been called tuo pass. 
all the Lord hus sustained me. Not only his staff, 


upon us, can ever ex- 
y rod and thy 


ter, like the hand of God 
plain such p as these, “ 


To the world this is the Christian's ox; but 
but oh! how. plain does the hand of God upon his 
children make it to them. Long before this reaches 
you, I suppose you will be made acquainted with 
the sore bereavement with which the Lord has 

I had felt as if such a visitation would 

make the cup of affliction overflow ; but the Lord 

has been as good as his word, and far better than 
my guilty, unbelieving fears. He has not yet 
called me to suffer more than he has enabled me 
to bear. And while he has severed the tenderest 
of all my earthly ties, while he has caused the 
heart of nature to bleed, he has also strengthened 


the heart of grace and made faith to triumph. In 
_ the bitterest portion of the cup he has called me to 


drink, he has mingled some of his richest ring a life of perfect holiness, and worshipping only one 


sweetest mercies. ‘Those very sufferings, w 


my-bveloved wife was called to endure, and which 
: 20 severely tried me to the very on. brought to) 
t 


the stren 


‘of her faith. But while I am thus comforted in the 


assurance of the. glory and blessednéss which she 


‘has inherited, the very evidence upon which that 
assurance rests convinces me of what I have lost, 


of what the church has lost, of what a dying world 
has lost. The seule calmness and composure 
with which she 

his most frightful forms, would have led an ob. 


- server to the conclusion that stupifying drugs, or 


the hand of death, had deprived her of bodily or 


mental feeling, had it not been for the violent 
- paroxysms of agony she suffered, and the clearness 


and intelligence with which she spoke to those 
around her. Her greatest solicitude appeared to 
be lest-she should, Sy complaining, dishonour him 
who had died for her salvation. Once, when a 
most violent spasm suddenly seized her, and threw 
her into almost insupportable agony, she did cry 
out, “O Lord, relieve me from this dreadful suf- 
fering.” But immediately checking herself, added, 
“ if consistent with -thy holy will, not my will but 
thine be done.” 
at having uttered a complaint, saying, “O, do not 
let me complain so. He has never called me to 
suffer more than he has enabled me to bear, and I 
know he wil] support me now.” From the first 
she said she did not think she would recover; but 
appeared not to suffer even the slightest agitation 
in the near prospect of death. On the contrary, 
she remarked to one standing by her bedside, 
“The fear of death used to trouble me so as to 
make me doubt whether I was a child of God ; but 
now it has no terrors, there is not a cloud, all is 
b-ight and clear.” When it became very evident 
that she could not last much longer, and the physi- 
cian gave up all hopes, I asked her if she was 
to receive the message to go home ;—she 
calmly replied, yes.—I then told her the opinion 
of the physician, and asked her how she felt in the 
near prospect of death ; she simply replied, “ hap- 
py-” Soon after, observing that she was fast sink- 
ing, I asked her, “how does the prospect now 
appear? She ‘said, “glorious,”—and spoke no 
more until she joined in the song of the redeemed 
o21es around the heavenly throne, * Unto him that 
loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own 
blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto 
Goi and his Father; to him be glory and dominion 

forever and ever.” | 
I have not attempted even a sketch of what pass- 


ed on that gloomy, joyful day. I have only men- 
gloomy, joyful day 


tioned a very-fow 
to show the spirit with which she triumphed over 
the last enemy, end to show what causes I have 
both to mourn and rejoice. O, what a blank that 
day made in this world for me! I can yet hardly re- 
alize it. It still appears as if I should soon wake 
from a dream, and find her by my side. But every 
turn [ take—the deserted chair, the solitary hour 
when I was wont to commune with her of the thin 
ot the kingdom, my lonely walk, and more than all, 
that vacant place [ observe at the throne of grace, 
all, all make me feel that it is no dream. Every 
recurring memorial of my d eparted compan- 
ion tears open the a. and makes it 
bleed afresh. But while I weep, I the Lord 
has enabled me to rejoice. His rod and-his staff 
are my comfort. I do rejoice that she is free\from 
the toiis and sufferings of this gloomy wildern 
and that she has had so abundantly ministered to 
her an entrance upon her heavenly inheritance ; 
and I rejoice in the thought that God may, by this 
affliction, be preparing me for greater usefulness 
in the world, and brighter glory in Heaven.” 

You may wish to know how she felt about Save 
left all her large circle of endeared friends and re]- 
atives, only to come to this heathen land to set her 
house inorder and then todie. Her own language 
on this subject was, “ Tell them all at home, much 
as I love them, and fondly as my heart still clings 
to them, tell them all, I am not sorry that [ have 
left them all for Christ, though it be but to die in 
his service ; no, tell them that I rejoice that I have 
been permitted to enjoy the privilege.” This, as 
near as I can now recollect, is her own language ; 
—I know it was the feeling of her heart, often ex- 
pressed both in health and sickness. [t was not 
the mere ebullition of a moment of excitement—it 
wasa settled feeling of the soul, a ripened princi- 
ple. She had no exstacies: all was calm and se- 
rene, as the cloudless setting of a summer’s sun. 
Thus you will perceive that, although I have been 
called to pass through the furnace, heated seven 
times hotter than usual, there has been “ one like 
the Son of God” with me, to sustain me and afford 
me the delightful assurance that it was heated only 
by a father’s love. a 

She died on Saturday evening, just three weeks 
after she landed; and on Sabbath evening ] saw 
her remains deposited, agreeaby to her own wish, 
besides those of your own much lamented daughter- 
in-law. Lovely where they in life. lovely in death; 


and there, although strangers to each other in this 


. pilgrimage, they will sleep together untii the morn- 
ing f the resurrection ; when, with_us I trust, they” 


shall rise and yo tu be ever with the Lord—*where- 
fore let us comfort one another with these words.” 


Voyage to Alahabad. 

This trying dispensation so changed my circum- 
stances, that it was deemed advisable by all the 
‘Christian friends whom I consulted, that I should 
at once embark for Alahabad by the steamer. Ac- 
cordingly, during the week I made such arrange- 
ments as were necessary; and on Monday, May 
7th, I sailed for that place. During the dry season 
the boats are obliged to go by the lower Sunder- 
bunds. We went down the Hoogly, and entered 
‘the Sunderbunds off Saugor Island, which lies 
in the mouth of the Hoogly. For near three days 
wy saw little elze but low jungle. On the morning 

the 12th, we arrived at Commercolly, the second 
station at which the boats stop for coal. 


Interview with Native Scholars. : 
While the boat was lying too, I went ashore 
with two of my fellow passengers. As soon as we 
ascefided the bank of the river, we ey surprised 
‘by a very polite, * good morning, sir.” from several 
vals behind us. Knowing we had passed none 


but natives, we looked around to see who could be 


thus addressing us ; when we saw about half a do- 
zen young men and boys, very neatly attired after 
the native fashion. ‘They approached us again, re- 

ting the salutation, and immediately entered 
into conversation, politely offering to conduct us to 
the-villdge, silk factury, or bazaar. We tollowed 


them so.ne distance, but soon found the sun so hot, | 


that although we were protected by umbrellas, we 
felt it would be very imprudent longer to expose 
ourselves to it. We therefore returned, accom)a- 
nied by our new acquaintances, to the steamer. 


‘From them we learned that they were members of 


a private school, taught by a native Bengali, who 
was educated in the Hindu College at Calcutta. 


aced the king of terrors in one of 


And then she reproached herself 


‘to that effect, 


-blood-bought children ta 


There are two schools at this place, containing in 
all about 75 scholars. The subjects of study, which 
they enumerated, were English Grammar, reading 
in the English reader and Introduction Jo the Eng- 
lish reader, geography, arithmetic and history. 
They knew nothing, or next to nothing of the Bi- 
ble. They said they had heard of it, and gave 
some tolerably correct account of the Bible history 
of the creation and fal] of man, but said they had 
never seen it. They thought it a very good 

from what they had heard of it, and would be glad 
to possess it. The most of them exhibit full as 
much, and even more of a spirit of enquiry than the 


But in them | body of students in academies and colleges in the 


United States, and appeared ex. equal to them in 
sprightliness and intelligence. One of them, about 
12 or 14 yearsof age, struck me as a boy of univer- 
sal quickness and force of mind. I gave them a 
Bible for the use of the school, some tracts, and 
two copies of the New York Observer. My great- 
est source of regret was, that I could spend so short 
a time there, and that I had no more Bibles, tracts, 
or some other books, to give them. The interview 
was altogether one of the deepest interest to me. 
To see here, in the midst of a heathen land, and a 
people of a strange tongue, a generation rising up 
to take the place of their fathers, becoming ac- 


quainted with our own Janguage, a store-honse of 
knowledge in the arts, literature, and religion of 


the world, and to see them anxious to pry into the 
mysteries of salvation by a crucified Redeemer. 
They acknowledged that all were sinners, and just- 
ly exposed to the penalty of a violated Jaw; but 
could tell no way by which a sinner could escape 
the demands of justice. They said that, by living 


livit.g and true God, men might secure eternal] hap- 
piness; but they could think of no way of salvation 
sinnove, cuch.ae they admitted we all were. 
told them this was al] revealed in the Bible, which 
I was about to give them. They replied, “ well, 
we will examine it, and see if we can believe it.” 
I inquired, “do you believe in the Hindu gods?” 
“ No; we have learning,” was their expressive re- 
ply ‘** Well then, how do you expect to earn your 
iving ? doyou intend toteach the people, who have 
no learning, to worship idols? (for what adds great- 
ly to the interest of these facts is, that they were 
all Brahmins, and at this very time had on their 
shoulders the Brahmanical thread!) “ No; we will 
not teach them to worship idols.” “ What business, 
then, do you intend to pursue?”” ‘“ When we get 
our education, we will become clerks in mercan- 
tile houses, or writers in the Company’s service.” 
After they had left us some time, one of them came 
back, bringing us some plantains and mangoes. He 
told me that Cave the Bible to his uncle, and that 
another of the students had requested permission 
to look at it, and then had refused to return it, and 
he requested me to give him a chit (note,) stating 
to whom I had given it, that his uncle might get 
it back again. I told him that I had given it for 
the use of the whole school, and had written in it 
But he said they belonged to two 
different schools, and he wanted it in his school, 
which was the largest. Not knowing what was 
the truth of the matter, I did not like to interfere, 
and dismissed him without the chit. I felt, indeed, 
that I was casting my bread upon the waters; but 
with the delightful prospect, that though I should, 
in all probability, never hear of its results in this 
world, I should find it with a large increase in the 
midst of an assembled universe, when all the deeds 
of all men, with all their tremendous results, shall 
be brought to light. 

Will not the church cease from man, and betake 
herself to the throne of grace? Will she leave 
the feeblest of her sons to bear the heat and burden 
of the day, with but half the means to do their 
work, and not so much as lift her united voice to 
pray forthem? Will she continue in this crimi- 
nal repose at such a time, when such immense 
fields are white to the harvest, and say to the soli- 
tary reapers, scattered here and there over the vast 
extent, deny yourselves every thing, and labor, and 
toil, and suffer, and die in the work, while I am 
looking anxiously for great results from your ef- 
forts? O, why is it that, with every encourage- 
ment, and every incitement from the word and 
providence of God, it is so hard to induce his own 


dom come ?’’ Some people talk of want of success ; 
but what reason have they to look for more than 
they see ? Is it on account of their liberality? Do 
the fervency and importunity with which they wait 
at the throne of grace for a blessing upon mission- 
ary efforts, warrant the expectations they cherish ? 
Verily, if every child of"God would take this sin- 
gle point into prayerful coneideration, the wonder 
at the small success of missionary labor would 
cease. Only reflect—what proportion of the mem- 
bers of the church ever read any missionary intel. 
ligence ? What proportion ever attend the month- 
ly concert? What proportion ever think of ma- 
king the labors, toils, and sufferings of missionaries 
the subject of prayer in the social circle, at the fa- 
mily altar, or in the closet! Ifany one should feel 
at all discouraged, it is he who isa daily witness 

f the abominations of heathenism, of the deep and 
awful darkness in which their minds are enshroud- 
ed, and the beastly degradation into which they are 
plunged ; and who toils away the prime of life and 
health, continual.y pressed down to the dust by the 
humbling reflection that he is laboring alone, often 
without seeing any of the fruits of his hors Again 
] would appeal to the church, and to each individ- 
ual member—how can you live thus, and at the 
same time, say, “If! forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning. If I do not re- 
member thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief 
joy.” I would not employ the language of reproach, 
however, but of earnest entreaty. 


From the American Mechanic. 
. THE MECHANIC’S STUDIES. 
Discourag ements. 


In smoothing the way for the working-man to- 
wards the attainment of knowledge, [ find that I 
have not many predecessors.* It is only in mod- 
ern times that any such assistance has been system- 
atically proffered. Among the works of the an- 
cients, there are none which invite the labouring 
classes to share in the banquet of science ; and even 
in later days, the popular essays of Johnson and 
Addison have been addressed to the wealthy and 
the gay. Within a few years past, the cause of 
popular education, in all free States, has begun to 
assume its just rank ; and various publications have 
been made to stimulate the productive portion of 
nations to inquiry and culture. Still there are 
many objections to be met, and many discourage- 
“ments to be blown away, before we can awaken to 
action even those who admit the excellency of ed- 
ucation. I propose to evince to the intelligent me- 
chanic, that the acquisition of learning is practica- 
ble; that there is no obstacle which may not be 
surmounted; and then, in succeeding papers, to 
show by undoubted facts, that every sort of diffi- 
culty has actually been overcome. Let me consider 
some of the objections which are likely to arise. 

1. The acquisition of leurning isa great work, 
and Iam appalled by its vastness. True, the work 
is great, but not impossible. To attempt the whole 
circle of science would be vain; but to gain a part 
and that a large part, is by no means out of the 
question. Dr. Johnson some where uses a happy 
illustration, of which I ean only recollect the out- 
line. Let a man sit down at the foot of a high 
mountain, to contemplate its greatness, and he will 
be ready to say, ‘ The attempt is futile; I can never 
go over it.’ Yet, on second thought, he perceives 
that the work is to be achieved: not at one mighty 
leap, but by successive steps, and by the simple 
process of putting one foot before the other. The 
same great philosopher has said: ‘ The chief art of 
learning, as Locke has observed, is to attempt but 
little ata time. The widest excursions of the mind 
are made by short flights frequently repeated : the 
mo*t lofty fabrics of science are formed by the ac- 
cumulation of single propositions.” Sands make 
the mountain, moments make the year. The rock 
is worn away, not by sudden force, but by perpe- 
tual droppings. 

2. Tam poor, and cannot hope to become a scho- 


lar. Blessed be God ! no golden key, is required in 
order to enter the garden of knowledge. Poverty 
offers hindrances, but only enough to induce more 
strenuous efforts. I mean to adduce examples of 
wonderful attainments. made by men whose penury 


was greater than that of any one who reads these 
pages. Much may be learned from a few books, 


and much may be learned without any books at all. | 
Some of the most brilliant discoveries in philosophy 
and chemistry have flowed from experiments, the 


guson, of whom more hereafter. 


| haps quite as much as want contracts the mind. |. 


_in earnest. * thy king-| 


whole apparatus for which did not cost a dollar. 
Let the poor man think of Heyne, Hutton, and Fer-, 
Wealth does not 
ensure learning. Indeed, opulence relaxes per- 


One of the papers of the Rambler is entitled, ‘On 
the difficulty of educating a young nobleman.’ It 
is possible that if you were rich, you would be far 
less disposed to acquire knowledge than you are at 
present. 
. My occupation is laborious, and I have no 
time for study. Certainly you are unable to com- 
mand as much time as men of leisure ; but you over- 
rate the difficulty. There is not one person in ten 
who does not spend some of his hours in idleness, if 
not in vice. Most hard working men pass more 
of their time in actual labor than is good for either 
mind or body; nature is supported with moderate 
toil, and there should be a portion reserved for the 
refreshment and discipline of the understanding. 
Besides, more may be learned by devoting a few 
moments daily to reading, than you would at first 
suppose. Five pages may be read in fifteen min- 
utes; at which rate one may peruse twenty-six vol- 
umes, of two hundred pages each, in a single year. 
By saving the broken fragments of time, and re- 
deeming hours from sloth and sleep, it is almost in- 
credible how much may be accomplished without 
interfering with the most industrious habits. 

4. I have no teacher or assistant. 
structor is of great use, and saves much unneces- 
sary labor; but even this is not indispensable. You 
will see from the examples which I shall give, how 
many have become learned in spite of this defect. 
Most educated persons, even among those who have 
enjoyed the best tuition, will tell you, that by far 
the most valuable part of their education is that 
which they have given themselves. Some of the 
greatest philosophers and scholars whom the world 
has seen have been literally self-taught men. On- 
ly determine to acquire knowledge; use the best 
helps you have; and wherever you may begin, you 
will certainly end in great acquirements. — 

5., My early education was neglected, and Iam 
now too old to begin. Let me call the attention of 
every youthful reader to this objection. How pow- 
erful an argument may be drawn from it in favour 
of beginning at once! But even to those who are 
somewhat advanced in life, I would say with the 
proverb, ‘ Better late than never.’ Be encouraged: 
you have lost the highest prize, but there are oth- 
ers behind. It is true that the man who begins his 
journey after the sun is high, cannot overtake him 
who started at dawn, but by activity he may still 
do a great deal. You will have to work harder 
than others, but your gain will be just in proportion 
to your own efforts. 

6. My talents are only of the ordinary kind. Be 
it so: you may still employ them so as to add im- 
mensely tv your profit and happiness. It is an in- 
jurious error to suppose that the difficulties in the 
way of knowledge can be overcome only by extra-° 
ordinary genius. Sir Henry Savile, provost of Ka- 
ton, and one of the translators of our English Bible, 
used to say, ‘Give me the plodding student. If I 
would look for wits, [ would goto Newgate. There 
be the wits.’ That same good sound common sense 
which conducts you through the details of your 
trade, will, if properly directed, lead you to the 
most desirable attainments in knowledge. Perhaps 

ou may never become a Bacon, a Newton, or a 

ascal, but you may obtain — to double your 
usefulness and your comfort. y it down as a 
maxim, that no difficulty arising from outward cir- 
cumstances, can effectually resist a steady deter- 
mination to excel. 


* There is, of course, an exception here in favour of 
one or two excellent compilations, which are recom- 
mended on anether page. 


CHAPLAIN TO THE SENATE. 


We learn from the Journal of the Senate of the 
United States that the Rev. Mr. Tuston failed by 
six votes to be elected Chaplain to that body. 

We are informed that the name of Mr. Tuston 
was not mentioned in connexion with the office of 
Chaplain to the House of Representatives until after 
the election in the Senate of the U. S. had been 
decided : by which time the votes had been gener- 
ally pledged to the other candidates. An impres- 
sion also prevailed that Mr. T. was nota candidate 
for the lower House. This explanation seems prop- 
er inasmuch as Mr. T. was elected by a very large 
majority on a former occasion.— Virginia Times. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Conflict with a Bear—A letter dated near the 
mouth of White River in Arkansas, gives the follow- 
ing painful acccunt of a remarkable conflict with, a 
bear :—‘ There was one of the deepest tragedies here 
two evenings ago that I ever heard of. Mr. Harris, 
the landlord in whose house. I am now staying, went 
up the river to drive some cattle to Mr. Kean’s. On 
the way, he and Kean saw a very large bear, which 
they shot twice, wounding him mortally but not killing 
him. They then followed him with their dogs, and 


into the cave to get another chance to shoot him. The 
bear was behind a trce,-and Mr. Harris and the ani- 
mal met. Harris shot him the third time, but did not 


and bit the large artery in two. Kean, who was load- 
ing another gun, ran to him, not being more than ten 
steps off, with his butcher knife, to stab the bear, that 
now had fflarris under him, but when he was aiming 
the blow the bear saw him, and leaped at him. Kean 
sprang back, and Harris jumped from under the beur, 
ran fitteen or twenty feet and fell. Kean said, “are 

ou hurt?” “Yes, I am killed,” Was his answer. 

ean then jumped between Harris and the bear, as the 
latter was rushing to another attack, and luckily shot: 
him the fourth tine through the body, which weaken- 
ed the animal much, though he still fought with the 
dogs for some time. Kean ran next to Harris, saw his 
haggard countenance, begged him to speak, but the 
prostrate man expired in an instant. Mr. Harris has 
left five or six children and a wife.” 


Graduation of the Price of Public Lands.—The 
Globe publishes the report of the committee on finance, 
in relation to the graduation and reduction in the price 
of public lands. The whole quantity of land which 
would fall under the operation of the bill, according to 
a report made to Congress at its last session, by the 
coinmissioner of the general land office, would be 
71,014,103 acres, distributed over nine states and one 
territory, in the following proportions: Ohiv, 1,785,035; 
Indiana, 4,418,088; Illinois, 12,7]4,963; Missouri, 
13,182,515; Alabama, 14,528,269 ; Mississippi, 6,841,- 
553; Louisiana, 5,018,292; Michigan, 2,217,185; Ar- 
kansas, 6,304,612; Florida, 3,998,521. The length of 
time for which different portions of the said Jands had 
been offered fur sale at private entry, without finding 
a purchaser, was, for twenty years and upward, 
14,276,153 acres; for 115 years and under 20, 21,- 
929,432 acres; for ten years and under 15, 16 280,669 . 
fur five years and under 10, 18,517,799 acres. The’ 
report states that it will be no Jess beneficial to the 
state governments than to the nation at large. That 
its effect will be to bring into use and cultivation many 
millions of acres of Jand, now idle and unproductive, 
contributing nothing to agriculture, but which, in pri- 
vate hands, would speedily be made productive, and, 
in swelling the aggregate of national wealth, would 
auginent the means of replenishing the Treasury. 


New Jersey.—Justice Nevius is appointed to the Su- 
preme Bench of New Jersey in the place of Judge 
Ryerson deceased. 


Fires.—At Huron, Ohio, on the 12th instant, a fire 
occured which destroyed eleven stores and dwellings, 
including the printing office of the Huron Commercial 
Advertiser—loss about thirty thousand dollars. 

‘The large manufacturing establishment at Barre, 
Mass., was recently destroyed by fire—insurance 17,- 
0U0 dollars. 

The large building of the Paper Company at North- 
ampton, Mass., was recently much injured by fire— 
the loss is covered by insurance. 

At Amsterdam, N. Y., on the 17th inst., a fire oc- 
curred which destroyed seven or eight stores—loss 
estimated at 12,000 dollars. 

A letter in the Lynchburg Vigininian, from the post 
master at Wythe court hourse, Virginia, states that 
one-third of that town was destroyed by fire on the 
2Uth inst. The letter states that the loss cannot be 
estimatcd, but that comparatively it is greater than 
iffose of New York or Charleston. 

A fire occurred in Reading, (Pa.) on Saturday morn- 
ing last, which consumed five stables, together with a 
large quantity of hay. It is not known how the ‘ire oc- 
curred, but it is believed to be the work of incendiaries. 

A fire with loss of li‘e occurred at Boston on 19th 


inst, the fire originated in a room used for picking 
vakum, and was caused by a candle coming in contact 


A good in- } 


. diana elected Albert S. White a Senator in Congress 


militia who fell at Prescott. 


when they came to where he was, Mr. Harris went | 


kill him. The bear caught him by the ham string | 


have received from our correspondent at Cape Town, 


with the combustable article, which burned up ro sud- 
denly as to cut off the retreat of four woincn who were 
in the room at the time; two of thein were burnt to 
death and the others much injured before they were 
rescued. 

Burlington, Vt., Dec. 21.—I have just returned from 
the greatest fire we ever had in Verinont. This morn- 
ing about two o’clock, the block factory was discovered 
to be in flames. The fire soon communicated to other 
buildings, and before it was extinguished the following 
were burned: the block factory, with all the tools, 
stock, &c.; a sawmill, Catlin’s satinet factory, with 
most of the machinery. The loss cannot be less than 
$80,000. Insurance not ascertained. 


Sacrilege—The Episcopal Charch at Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, was lately entered, and the communion 
table and its coverings stolen. A few days after the 
robbery, the table was found at an auction store in 
New York. It appears that the thief went boldly to 
work, for the table, wrapped in its coverings, was in 
open day put on board a steamboat which touched at 
Amboy, and thus conveyed to New York. 3 

Georgia.—The Georgia Indians have been commit- 
ting depredations in Lowndes county. On the 23d 
ult., four men were fired upon by a party of Indians, 
killing a man and his horse, and wounded two other 
men, one mortally. Gen. Floyd was in pursuit of the 
Indians at the last accounts. They had also burned 
the house, fences, &c., of Mr. Luwrence Smith. 


The Cherokees.—Dr. Butter, one of the emigrating 
Cherokee physicians, computes that 2000 out of the 
16,000 of the Cherokees, have died since they left their 
homes in June for the West. 


University of New York.—We learn from the Bos- 
ton Mercantile Journal that the Rev. Mr. Brooks, of 
Hingham, has been appuinted professor of natural his- 
tory in this institution. 

Indiana.—On the 11th inst., the Legislature of In- 


for six years from the fourth of March next, in place 
of Mr. Timpton, whose term of service then expires. 


Cotton.— The New Orleans papers contain informa- 
tion received from various parts of the State, which 
confirm the fears before expressed of the shortness of 
the cotton crop. The yicld will not be more than one- 
half that of former years. The river is still very low. 


Georgia Sugar.—A specimen of sugar, made by 
Thomas Dover, Esq. of Dover Hall, Glynn county, has 
been serit us by a friend. It is a beautiful sample of 
that article, comparing advantageousiy with any su- 
gar we have ever seen. It is of a very light brown, 
dry and crystallized in large sparkling grains. It is 
highly creditable to Mr. Dover as a sugar planter. He 
has planted in Glynn a long time, but we do not 
know how long it is since he turned his attention to 
thé cultivation of the cane.—Savannah Georgian. 


CANADA AFFAIRS. 


The Rochester Democrat of the 20th instant, con- 
tains the following : 

Assassination of Allan McNab.—We can no longer 
doubt the reported death of this notable personage. In 
addition to what we have already published, two let- 
ters were received in this city yesterday—one by Mr. 
Sluman Harris, and the other by Alderman Woodbury 
—mentioning the fact, and briefly stating the particu- 
lars of the assassination. McNab, with a few com- 
panions, were passing the dense Grand River Swamp, 
when he was shot directly through the temple. He 
fell from his horse, and, letters say, died instantly. 

The persons who were with him only waited to pick 
up the dead body, and madc off with the utmost de- 
epatch—apprehensive, it is supposed, that a large force 
was secreted n the dense cedar brake from whence 
the fatal bullet was fired. 

‘Col. M‘Nab was Speaker of the last Honse of Com. 
mons of Upper Canada, and more recently has taken 
a very active part in the defence of the Province. ‘The 
burning of the Caroline, at Schlosser, was accomplish. 

his orders. For his exertions at that crisis 
especially, he was knighted by the British Go- 

nt, and the presumption is that he hus been 
assassinated for the same cause. Captain Usher, one 
of the party concerned in the burning of the Caroline, 
was assassinated in his own house not many weeks 
since. Others, it is reported through the Canada pa- 
pers, are marked for a similiar fate. 


The Buffalo Commercial of the, 21st inst. mentions |. 


the rumour of Sir Allan McNab’s assassination, and 
says “it is contradicted by letters froin Queenston, 
from an unquestionable source. Thus much is pro- 
bably true—that his carriage was stopped by some 
ruffians, who supposed him to be inside, but on finding 
their mistake, it was suffered to pass without further 
molestation.” 

A general order has been published at Montreal, di- 
recting that no person shall cross the frontier into the 
United States without a passport, and that persons 
coming from the States shall submit to examination. 

Colonel Van Shoultz was, it seems, no pauper adven- 
turer, but probably was drawn into the command of 
the Prescott expedition from pure patriotic motives 
and a total ignorance of the worthless character of the 
people to whom he extended his sympathies. The 
Christian Guardian states that Colonel Van Shoultz has 
left by his will $4000 to a young lady whom he was 
to marry—$400 to the Catholic College of Kingston, 
and $1660 to the widows and children of the Canada 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the arrival of the packet ship Gladiator, at New 
York, London papers have been received to the 10th 
November. 

Wheat at the latest dates was 65s. 10d. per quarter; 
duty 21s. 8d. 

The Liverpool Cotton Market was remarkably firm. 
On the 9th November, the sales were 6000 bags; and 
the sales of the previous week, 31,600 bags. Of the 


above, 2,100 bags were for speculation, and only 200 | . 


for export. 

The Royal Williamgsteam ship arrived at Liverpvol 
from New York, November 5th. 

The London Courier ridicules the idea of any dan. 
ger of a war between Great Britain and Russia. It 
says that, even if such an event were likely, it was too 
late in the season to be dreamt of, as the ports of the 
Black sea would be frozen up. 

Every thing in the way of politics was quiet and 
dull in England. 

The difficulties between Holland and Belgium are 
settled, and the final protocol passed and signed be- 
tween the two powers. The 24 articles so much spo- 
ken of, were recognised and ratified. 

Abdel el Kadir, the leader of the Arab forces in 
Africa, had been killed or taken, and his troops dis- 
persed, . 

.The French Consul at Dublin has offered a premi- 
um of 36,800 francs, for the manufacture of paper 
from which the writing cannot be obliterated. 

The latest news‘ from Spain says that Madrid was 
much troubled by mobs of ruffians. 

Don Fernando de Noronha, who had been sent from 
Portugal to the Island of San ‘Therese, has been oblig- 
ed to return for fear of poison, in consequence of his 
trying to do away with the Slave Trade. The inha- 
bitants would not allow its abolition, and poisoned No. 
ronha’s chief friend. 

Lord Durham is generally condemned by the Tory 
papers for leaving Canada; and also censured by part 
of the Whig press. By a majority ‘of the Whig and 
all the Radical press, he is defended. 

An English fleet has been despatched to South 
America. The French papers having exhibited sume 
jealousy on the subject, it is stated in the Morning 
Chronicle that Mr. Packenham, who accompanies the 
fleet, is instructed to cultivate the most amicable rela- 
tions with the French commanders at Buenos Ayres 
and elsewhere. 

It is stated that a new convention, for the settlement 
of the North Eastern boundary question, has been ar. 
ranged by Mr. Stevenson, with the British government. 

The London papers speak of large additions both to 
the military and naval force. | 


The Turks have ordered several steam ships of war | 


from England, and most of the ‘Turkish vessels of war 
are commanded by British officers in the Turkish em- 


ploy. 
FROM MEXICO. 

By the Topaz at New York, in 12 days from Ha- 
vana, information is received that a British packet 
arrived there on the 8th from Vera Cruz, and that Ad. 
Bander has been recognized by the Mexican comman- 
der as Minister Plenipotentiary from the French gov- 
ernment; and it was expected that all difficulties be- 
tween the twu powers would be speedily adjusted. 
The blockade was at an end, and the Hamburg brig 
Emma entered Vera Cruz on the 20th ult. without even 
being boarded. 


FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
The New York Journal of Commerce says:—We 


papers of that place to Oct. 23d. They contain advices 
from Port Natel to the 3d of September. The native 
chief, Dingaan, continued his warfare upon the Boors. 
On the 15th of August he attacked a fort 180 miles 
from Port Natel, on the Bosjemans river garrisoned by 
150 men, but was repulsed with considerable loss. 
The Boors lost only one man. Not long after another 
and sti!l more violent assault was made upon the fort, 
but the result was the same as before. Papers of the 
latest date, state that orders have been received at Cape 
Town from England, to take possession of Port Natal 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 


Acknowledgment of moneys received by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, dur- 
ing November, 1838. 

$9 50 


Lansingburg, N. Y. Mo. con. cols. past year, 
Scth Seely, Esq. and Elias 
lee, Esq. 1. mems., 
Indianapolis, Ia., Dr. Isaac Coe, to con. him 
a life member, ‘ 
Knightstown, Ia., Fem. For. Miss. Society, 
Ebenezer, Miss. Alexander Patterson, $35,25; 
balance 75 cta. ‘ 
Elizabethtown, N. J. Ist Pres. cli., towards 
outfit Rev. J. E. Freeman, 111,40; J. B. 


Madison, N. J. Sab. Sch. for China Mission, 
Kingston, N. J. Sab. Sch. for tracts in Alla- 

habad, to J. H. M., e 
Princeton, N. J. Rev. Dr. Miller, 50; Mrs. 

Sarah Miller, 10, bal. con. ]. m. ‘ 
Allentownship ch., Pa. by Wm.S. Martien, 
Rye, N. Y., Ebenezer Clark, to con. Rev. Ed- 

ward D. Bryan and Andrew Clark, I. m. 
S. Salem, N. Y. Fem. Benev. Soc. 19; Fem. 

Miss. Soc. 20; Mrs. Mary Townsend, 

bal. con. her |. mem. 15, 
Chester, N. Y. Major James Holbert, ‘ 
Goshen, N. Y., 
Monroe, Rev. Jas. Boyd, 8; Presb. Ch., 10,25, 
S. Middletown, N. Y.a few individuals, . 
Westtown, N. Y. The ahove from Hudson 

Presb. for sup. Rev. J. Wilson, N. India, 
Goshen, N. Y. Miss F. Denton, ‘ ‘ 
Smithtown, L. I., ‘ ‘ 
Sweet Hollow, L.I. . 
N. Y. city, Ist Presb. ch. mo. con. Nov. 
Brick ch. Silas Holmes; con. I. d. ‘ ° 
Canal St.ch.a member, . ‘ 
Greenbush and Nyack, N. Y. Mrs. Dewing, 
N. Y. city, Scotch Presb. ch. John Johnson, 

sub. for 1838, con. I. d., $250; R. Jaffray, 

do., $100; R. Walsh, do., $100; Mrs. 

Waleh, do. I. m., $75; Mo. con. Nov., $46, 

Unknown, J. H., ‘ 
Taneytown, Md., a friend, by Mrs. M. Birnie, 

0; Amt. from Taneytown in July last 

to con. Rev. John P. Carter, |. m., . 
Mercersburg, Pa., Fem. Miss. Soc. ed. hea. 

youth, care of Rev. H. R. Wilson, jr. 
Forks of Brandywine, Pa., ‘ 
Coatesville and Ree, Fa. 
Fagg’s Manor, Pa., in part 1838, : 
Waynesburg, Pa., 
Florence, Ala.a memb. Presb. ch.,_ 
Huntsville, Ala..Mrs. Ann Wharton, 
Philadelphia Juv. Miss. Soc. 1st. Ref. Presb. 

ch. add to $120, ‘ 
Pittsburg, Pa. Henry Sterling, ed. hea. youth 

Xenia, O., For ch. Saharunpur, . . 
In part con. Rev. Samuel Wylie, Rev. An- 

drew W. Black, Rev. John McKinley life 

members, by T. W. Wylie, . ‘ 
Washingtonville, Pa. R. McKay, $1; Fem. 

Miss. Soc., $15,55, ° 
Deerfield, N. J. Mo. con., 
9th Presb. ch. Philad., ‘ 
E. Liberty, Pa. “ Adonijah,” an. don., con. 

Thomas Aikens I. m., 
Congruity, Pa. Orr Miss Soc., $23,12; Low- 

rie, do. $8,88, . 
Fairfield, Pa., 
Indiana, Pa., ‘ 
George’s Cr. Pa, - 
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Sewickley, Pa., e 
Wheeling, Va. Mo. con. cols., ‘ 


‘wot 8 BY 


Northfield, O. Mrs. and A. Chapman, $6; J. 
Wilson, $4, + 

Paint Lick, Ky. By Rev. Mr. Jones, 

Princeton, N. J. A friend, ‘é 

Bedford, $60,50; Bloomfield, $35,50; Fem. 

Sewing Soc., $20; Landisburg, $93,75; 
Fem. Sew. Soc., $26,25; 3 gold rings, 
legacy, Mrs. M. Anderson, Perry co. not 
valued. Buffaloe, $107,17; Middleridge, 
$54,33; Shearman’s Cr., $35,30; Mouth 
of the Juniata, $18,75; the 3 last con. 
Rev. M. B. Patterson, |. d.; Upper and 
Centre cong., $40; Dickenson, con. Rev. 
Dr. Cummins, I. d. 117,65, ‘ 
E. Kischacoquillas cong. mo. con., $16,994; 
Waynesburg and Newton Hamilton, to 
con. their Pastor, the Rev. Benjamin 
Carroll, a life director, $125; Lewistown 
cong., $28,05; Hollidaysburg, $117; 
Spruce Cr. ch. meeting Huntingdon 
col., $15,53; Sinking Valley, $40,. 
38; Alexandria ang, Hartslog, $6,37; 
mo. con., $17,50; Williamsburg, $42,25 : 
Shavers Cr. to con. their Pastor, the Rev. 
D. Sterret, a life director, $128; Lower 
Tuscarora, $123,25 ; Shirleysburg, 16,- 
75 ; a member of Huntingdon ch., 50 
cts.; Wm. Brock, $5; Scholars of Miss 
Crean’s school in Carlise, $1,25, 

Paid to Rev. D. McKinley by Rev. Isaac 
Grier, Tr. Warrior Run cong., $60; 
Pine Cr. and Jersey Shore, $72; Lewis- 
burg bal., $30; White Deer Valley, 
$33,65 ; Sunbury, $36 ; Mifflinburg, $15; 
Northumberland, $8; New Berlin, $16; 
Warrior Run, also in part, $16, 
This amount, with $20 in April, from 
Lewisburg cong. 27,50 in April from 
Derry cong.; 131,50 in Sept. from Dan. 

' ville cong. ackn. before, makes $459,65 
contrib. this year by Northumberland 
Pby. for supply Rev. Wm. Hamilton. 

Tarleton,O., 

Cambridge, O., . 

Muskingum, O., é 

Rush Cr., O., regeived in April, 

eshamony, Pa., Fem. Juv. Miss. So., ee 

Newville, Pa., Infant School, 


Total, $4148 98 
J. Paton, Treasurer. 


Central Board of Foreign Missions in account with 
Samuel Winfree, Treasurer. 

1838, Oct. 29, received of Rev. Wm. H. Foote, Sec., viz : 
3d chh. Rowan county, N. C., Rev. Robert Bur- 
well, mo. con. at Hillsboro, $46; from Centre ch. 
to con. Rev. John Ray Mclutosh life mem. $50,50; 
col. in 3d ch. D. C. Mebane, $5; Rev. W. N. Mor- 
rison, J.incoln, $2; Mathew Steele, $2; John 
Knox, $2; N. H. Brandon, $1; E. A. Brandon, 50 
cents; A. Cowan, 50 cents; John McNeely, $1 ; 
J. Krider, 20; Mrs. Reaves, 20 cents; Miss 
Reaves, 13 cents; Rev. D. McNeill Turner, $5; 
Rev. W. N. Peacock, $5; J. T. Fifer, $20; David 
Ramsey, Iredell county, $1; J. N. Black, Rocky 
River, $1; John McCullock, $7; Rev. J. W. Cald- 
well, $5; J.S. McCutehin, $2,50; Robert Potts, 
$2; M. D. Johnson, $5; S. Moslin, $1; Samuel 
Barr, $1; Sarah Webb, 50 cents; Anne W. Pea- 
cock, $2; Thomas Wood, $20; Farmer Luckey, 
a black boy, 25 cents; Z. Griffiths, $2; T.S. Ran- 
kin, 50 cents; Margaret Anderson, 50 cents; T. 
Anderson, 25 cents; Benjamin Knox, $5 ; Joseph 
Irwine, 1; Jacob Hughes, 50 cents; John Irwine, 
$1; L. F. Irwine, 25 cents; Rev. P. H. Sparrow, 
$2U; Robert Johnson, $20; Samuel Reaves, 25 
cents; L. D. Johnsun, $10; James Luckey, $5; 
David Waddle, $5; James L. Cowan, $10; D. 
Alexander, $5; M.D. Kilpatrick, $1; Rev. R. H. 
Morrison, D. D., $20; Rev. J. Breckinridge, D.D. 
$20; John D.Grahain, $20; Jesse Johnson, $10; 

— Rev. H. McLauren, $20; Rev. W. N. Morrison, $2; 
Matthew, 25 cents; M. Johnson, $1; Sarah Lit- 
tle, $1; G. Culbertson, 50 cents; William Wood, 
$20; A Long, $l; Anonymous, $4,70; Rev. 
Philo Calhoun and lady, $5 ;-Miss Caroline Patillo, 
in part, to constitute her brother, James Anderson 
Patillo, a life member, $10; Robert Clack, $3; 
Frederick Clack, $2; Dr. Charles L. Read, $4; 
from a few ladies from the country, members of 
the lst church, Richmond, $1,75. $436 52 

. John Breckinridge, D.D., collected from 

the churches and congregations in North 
Carolina, viz: Davidson College, $60,75; 
Poplar Tent, $70,50; Concord, $54,50 ; 
Rockey River, $9,50 ; Providence, $24; 
Steel Creek, $10,50 ; Sugar Creek, $50; 
Hopewell, $59 ; Charlotte, $29,75. 
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Total, $805 02 
Donations in clothing &c., to Dec. 1, 1838. 

A friend to the cause, 8 pr. woollen stockings. 

Knowlton, N. J., 1 box clothing, Presb. cong. 

Albany, N. Y., A. Platt, S. S. Library for Alahabad 
mission, valued at $33 ; Presb. cong., other books, 
$45 ; clothing, $93. alae 

West Hanover, Fem, mems. Presb. cong., 1 box cloth- 
ing, valued at $50. 

Sunbury, Pa., 1 box clothing, fur Rev. Wm. Hamilton, 
or otherwise as the Cor. Sec. may judge best. 


in the name of the British government. 


mission to western Indians; 


Haverhill, Mass., Alfred Kittridge, 35 pr. shoes, for 


MARRIED, 


On Tuesday evening, the 25th inst., by the Rev. Dr. 
Janeway, Joun Hoimas, of Philadelphia, to Exizasetu 
Gray, Daughter of the late James G. S. Luirer, of 
Delaware county, Pa. 


daughter of Jounn McMu tun, Esq., all of Philadelphia. 
SERMON ON TRACT DISTRIBUTION. 


B uest of the Board of Directors of the Phila- 
delphia Tract Society, the Rev. Mr. Waterman will 
preach a Sermon on ‘Tract Distribution in Philadel- 


row (Sabbath) evening, December 30, at seven o’cluck. 
earnestly invited to attend. 


PRESBYTERIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
Treasurer of Presbyterian Tract and Sabbath School 


— in First Presbyterian Church New York, for 


NEW CHURCH IN SPRING GARDEN. 


The 2d. Associate Presbyterian Congregation of 
Philadelphia, will open their House on Lawrence, above 
Green street, Philadelphia, on to-morrow, (Sabbath) 
3Uth inst., for public worship, in the Basement story. 
Divine service to commence at the usual hours, morn- 
ing and afternoon. Sermon by the Rev. William H. 
Walker, a Licenciate of the Associate Synod. 
RECENT. PUBLICATIONS —Wx. S. Maarten, 

Bookseller and Publisher, S. E. corner Seventh 
and George streets, Philadelphia, has published within 
a few months the following valuable works, most of 
which would be very suitable for presents at this season 
of the year. é 

A Historical Sketch or Compendious View of Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missions in the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America. Prepared at 
the request of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church. By Ashbel Green, D. D. LL.D. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

A Treatise on the Offices of Christ; by the Rev. 
George Stevenson, Minister of the Gospel, Ayr, and 
author of a work on the Atonement. “ Ye are come to 
Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant.” First 
American from the last English edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 

A Bible Class Manual, or a System of Theology, in 
the order of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 


_| adapted to Bible Classes. With Questions on each 


Chapter for the Bible Lesson. By John McDowell, D.D. 
Pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, 12mo. 

An Illustration of the Allegories, and Pro- 
phecies of the Old  Aesalbe gs Rev W m. McEwen. 
With an Introductory Essay, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Old and New Theology, or an Exhibition of those 
Differences with regard to Scripture Doctrine, which 
have recently agitated and now divided the Presbyte- 
rian Churchin the United States. By James Wood, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

The Crook in the Lot; or a Display of the Sover- 
eignty and Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of Men, 
and the Christian’s deportment under them. By Rev. 
Thomas Boston, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Memoir of Mrs. Louisa A. Lowrie, late Mission 

to Northern India, compiled from her letters, and pri- 
vate papers. By the Rev. Ashbel G. Fairchild. With 
an Introduction, by the Rev. Elisha P. Swift. Second 
edition, revised and enlarged; embellished with a 
handsome Mezzotinto Portrait, 1 vol 18mo. 

W. 5S. M. has for sale The Christian Keepsake, and 
Missionary Annual for 1839, bound in Turkey Moroc- 
co, and embellished with ten highly finished engravin 
on Steel. Also Modern Accomplish » Modern So. 
ciety, and Hill and Valley, or Hours in England and 
Wales. By Miss Catherine Sinclair. emoir of 
Hannah Sinclair. By Rev. Leigh Richmond. The Sa- 


| viour’s Last Command. By Ashbel Green, D.D. L.L.D. 


Lectures on the Books of Esther. By Rev. Thomas 
McCrie, D.D. &c. &e. dec 22 


Ros CARTER, Theological and Classical 

Bookseller, offers for sale at his Bookstore, No. 
58 Canal street, New York, the following Works, 
many of them being suitable for Christmas and New 
Year’s presents: viz. 

The Crook in the Lot; or a Display of the Sover- 
eignty and Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of Men, 
and the Christian’s deportment under them ; by the 
Rev. Thomas Boston. 


phecies of the Old Testament; by Rev. Wm. McEwen. 
With an Introductory Essay. 

The Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ; 
by the Rev. Wm. Symington. Second American edi- 
tion. 3 

Memoir of Hannah Sinclair: by Legh Richmond. 
Lectures on the Book of Esther; by the late Rev. 
Thomas McCrie, D.D. 

A Bible Class Manual; or a System of ° 
adapted to Bible Classes. With Questions on each 
Chapter for the Bible Lesson. By John McDowell, 
part of the Central Presbyterian Church, Phila-. 

elphia. 

A Historical Sketch or Compendious View of Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missions, in the Fudaaaten 
Church in the United States of Ameri 
at the request of the Board of Foreign 


| Prepared 

ions of th 

Presbyterian Church. By Ashbel Green, B.D. L.LD. 
by ‘Rev. 


A ‘Treatise on the Offices of Christ; 
George Stevenson, Minister of the Gospel, Ayr, and 
author of a work on the Atonement. “ Ye are come 
to Jesus, the Mediator of the New Covenant.” First 
American, from the last English edition. 

Hill and Valley; or Hours in England and Wales. 
By Catharine Sinclair. 

A Familiar Conversational History of the Evangeli- 
cal Churches of New York; 1 vol. 18mo., with cuts. 


1839, The Christian Keepsake for 1839, &c. &c., with 


| a large assortment of books in elegant binding, suita- 
2t 


ble for holiday presents. dec 22— 


HE SABATH SCHOOL VISITER.—The Visit- 
er is edited by the Rev. Asa Bullard, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, and pub. 
lished at Boston, monthly; each number contains 
twenty-four pages, with a piece of Music prepared for 
the work by Lowell Mason, Professor, of the Boston 
Academy of Music, and at least one engraving; and 
it comes at fifty cents a year, in advance. ‘The Socie- 
ty have found it necessary, in order to prevent losses, 
to adopt the rule not to send the Visiter to any one, 
except Agents who become responsible till the sub- 
scription is received. 

This work is published for the purpose of aiding 
parents and teachers in the religious instruction of 
the young, and of interesting children and youth and 
ulso adults in the study of the Bible. The object of 
this advertisement is, to request ministers, superinten- 
dents, and other friends of Sabbath Schools to lend 
their influence in extending the circulation of this little 
work in their respective societies, schools, and families. 

The seventh volume commences with January next. 
The subscriber is agent for the work, ‘and will receive 
subscriptions and deliver the numbersxat his store, 
No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, free of any 


fort would very much extend the circulation of the Vi- 
siter, and it is believed, greatly aid those who are la- 
bouring for the salvation of the young. Will not 
superintendents, especially, use their influence, the 
present season, to introduce this periodical into their 
respective schools ? 

The Subscriber is also Agent for all the publications 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society, which 
can be obtained at his Bookstore, at the Society’s 
prices. GEO: W. DONOHUE, 

No. 22 South Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


4 dee CROOK IN THE LOT.—Just published and 

for sale by Wiciram S. Martien, Philadelphia, 
The Crook in the Lot; or A Display of the Sovereignty 
and Wisdom of God in the Afflictions of Men, and the 
Christian’s deportment under them. By the late Rev. 
Thomas Boston. 

A few Copies have been extra bound in morroeco 
gilt; suitable for Christmas or New Year's presents. 

The publisher has been favoured with the following 
notice of this work from the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of 
Princeton, New Jersey. 

RECOMMENDATION. 

I am gratified to learn that you are about to publish 
Boston’s “Crook in the Lot.” Few books contain so 
much valuable matter within the same space. It ma 
be considered an exposition of God’s providence tow 
his people, while performing their pilgrimage through 
this vale of tears; and was evidently the fruit of much 
observation of the dispensations of God, and of profound 
acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures. I do not 

_know that I could point out a work so well adapted 
to reconcile the afflicted saint to his lot in this world, 
and at the same time to teach him how to derive bene- 


| fit from those events which are most adverse to his 


natural inclinations. I can, therefore, cordially re- 
commend this little volume to all who desire wisely to 
interpret, and faithfully to improve, the dealings of 
Providence towards them; ially in the “dark 


and cloudy day” of adversity. 
dec 22 A. ALEXANDER. 


At Philadelphia, on the 25th Dec., by the Rev. Jo- | 
seph H. Jones, Mr. Jonn McCuvrg, to Anna Mania, 


phia, at his church, Arch above Tenth street, to-mor- — 


Tract visitors and the friends of the Tract cause are 


Book Society, acknowledges the receipt of $285, sub- — 


An Illustration of the Types, Allegories, and Pro- | 


in the order of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, 


R. C. has also for sale, the Religious Souvenir for — 


expense of freightage to the subscribers. A little ef- — 
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Beet. 


B 
i and Cursing, 1. 

Catholic and Protestant, 2. 

tance of Study, 18. Efficacy of, 13. Utility of 36. 
Early, 65. Opinions of, 87. At Rome 115. 

Whole Bible, 134. Religion of, 146. Bible 

Translators, 181. 
Backingham’s Lectures, 4, 8, 12, 16, 20. Notice 
of 74, 202 


Bi reations, 6, 62. 3 
, Frederic county, speech at, 9. Ad- 


ible Soci 

dress of oung Men’s, 73. 
Balance of Happiness equal, 11. 
Biblical Repertory, notice of, 14, 18. 
Besutifal Extract; 14. 


‘Bruce, (Michael) last days of, 15. 


oS, Letter from, 17. 
ptists, 


Beptigm, Quetion on, 23. Hunt on, 62. Mode 


r, New mode of Raising, 52. 
volence, Who should give? 54, 194. 


’ Butter, Directions for Making, 84, 196. Salting, 


136. 
Bees; Wax, to whiten, 92. 


Anecdote of, 96. 


Sante, of, 115. 
ue, 150. 

ys, 458. 
Boys, Fact for, 160. 


C 
Cues (Gen.) at Jerusalem, 2. 
Church, Presbyterian, by Knox, 2. 22.—State of, 
Daty of 110, 114 118, Organised, 122. Reopon. 
| aiblity of, 181. Divided, 182. State of, 194. 
Churches, action of, 2, mixed 58. 
Curran, Anecdote of, 4. 
Coleridge, 5. 
Chriatian Spectator, 6 
ists tor, 
Candour, 6. 
Christians, increase of, 7. Useful, 161. Dying, 181. 
Colonization Society, 11, 65. Meeting, 
clerical, 18. 
nges, clerical, 
company, 21. 
Conversion, what is true ? 25. 
Calf, the golden, 25. 
Croase’s new insects, 
Coach, new safety, 28. 
Complaints, 34. 
Curiosity, a, 36. Biblical, 38. Mechanical, 44. 
a influence of in the three Sy- 


Cranberry Meadow, 40. 


Cecil, in Affiction, 41. Remarks of, 158. 


Clocks, 48. 
Coke, natural, 48. | 

Contentions, carnality in, 51. 

Crusades 52. 

Combustion, not annihilation, 52. : , 
Christ, knowledge of, 53. Substitution of, 65. 

Divine, 69. The Shepherd, 97. 

Catechism, in Sunday Schools, 55. Explanatory, 
70. 189. 


Chromopolygon, 56. ~ 
Curious, for the, 57. 
Christ our, 59. 

lar, for horses, 60. | 
Combustion, anti, discovered, 60. 
Convert, Young, 61. 


Course to be pursued, 62. 

Coincidence, biblical, 62. 

College, Jefferson, 62. Washington, 62. Prince- 
ton, 106. Sending a son to Yale, 190. 


Crucifixion, 61. 


Conflicting Powers, 

College Student, letter to, 66. 

Cork, history of, 68. 

Contending forthe Faith, 69. 

Convention r, 74, 81. In Philadelphia, 
1838, 78. of, 81. Episcopal, 142. 

- ‘New School, 154. Fa A proposed 

one, 166. 

Cement, fire proof, 76. 

Cataract, operation for, 76. 

Clothing incombustible, 7 

Chimneys, 76. | 

. mbus, 76. 

Cholera at Marseilles, 80. 

Circassians, 84. 

Correction, 86, 182. 

Constructive Reasoning, 91. 


41. Of guilt, 197. 
: sass: hristian, 97. With D. R. Church, 
110. Interesting, 122. 3 
Conservatism, 98. 
Calvinism and Arminianism, 101. And Pelagian- 


1 

Charge, by Mr. Boardman, 105. By Dr. 
Green, 117. 

Critics, American, 107. 

Celebration, a jate, 110. Sunday School, 111. 
Chinese Food, 


Children, physical education of, 116. Of ministers 
and deacons, 135. 


1 Damascus, Approach to, 104. © 


Drowning, ‘I'wo Natives Saved from, 100. 


Dead Napoleon, 104. | 
Douglass, Remains of Rev. J. W., 105. 
Disclaimer, 110. 
Dialect, Old Scottish, 112. 
Dont Forget to Pray, 115. 
Divine Support, 129, | 
Deist and Wife Converted, 131. 
Drawing on Zinc, 164. 
Difference Without Strife, 170. 
Doctrinal Knowledge, 181. 
Diseases in London, 184. 
Doing Good, 185. 
Destruction, Sudden, 189. © 
Drowned, Restoring Life to, 192. 
Despair, of lost spirit, 205. 
Depravity of Man, 205. 

E 


A> 


Explanation, 6, 99. 

_Encouraging, 14. 

Eclipse of Sun 1838, 16. 

Edwards, (President) Influence of Writin 
Education, Popular, 22. Board of 57. In 
Religious, 73. 

Ecclesiastical Case, 22. 

England, Queen of, 28. 

Earth, Heat of, 32. 

Elder’s Testimony from Western New York, 33. 
Error, Inconsistency of, 34. Episcopal Church, 94. 
Eldership of the next Assembly, 34. 

Eagle, Ferocity of, 40. 

Egypt, 44. 

Engine, new Locomotive, 52. 


17. 
d, 


| Empire, Indian, 


Exposition of Luke xviii. 
17, p. 66. Of Peter iii. 

Example, an, 62. Force of, 126. 

— Cumulative, 66. Of being in Christ, 


Evangelist, (N. Y.) 66. , , 
Electricity, Application of 68. Blasting by, 108. 
Excerpts, 74. 

Elders, Witnessing, 74. 

-Exegesis, Subjects of, 98. 

Encouragement to Begin, 104. 

Educator, 110. 

Enjoyment, Religious, 115. 

Editor’s Notice, 134. . 

Executioner’s Trumpet, 141. 

Escape, Providential, 142. 

Election, Doctrine of, 153. | 

- Ecclesiastical and Voluntary Boards, 206. _ 
Economy, Quaker, 156. And Liberality, 206. 
Evil, Root of, 158, 162. : 
Elections, the, 170. 

Egotism, 173. | 

Education, Humphrey’s on, 185, 197. Family, 198. 
Experience, Christian, 202. 


7, p. 58. Of Thes. iv. 
3-9, p. 81. 


Fact, Appalling,4. 

Foreign Press, forty thousand dollars for, 5. 

Fifty Years Hence. 10. 

Fear of God, 11. Signs of, 25. : 
Facts for = Curious, 14. Remarkable, 189, 193. 
Facts and Reasonings, 19. 

Facts and Observations, (Wood's) 21, 25, 29, 33. 
Faith, Illustration of, 25. Fixed on Covenant, 126. 
Effects of, 131. 

Fuel, Cost of, 32. 

Friday an Unlucky Day, 40. 

Ferdinand de Soto, 44. 

Falling Stones, 48. 

Fairs, Evils of, 49. 

Food, 52. 

Faculties on the use of our, 63. 

Fry (Mrs.) in Paris, 69. 

Fastidiousness of the Age, 73. 

Field is the World, 75. | 
Fishing without Bait, 76. In Persian Gulf, 92. 
Fish, to Convey, 76. 

Fall of Man, 77. 

Far West, 95. 

Fragments, 97. 

Fear of the World, 02. 

Flood, Great, 108. 

Father’s Loss, 113. | 

Fishing on Newfoundland, 120. 

Flowers, 124. 

Filial Piety, 125. 

Flock, Shadow for, 135. 

False Views Detected, 141. 

Former Days, 146. 

Famine, 146. 

Frederick of Prussia, 156. 

Florida, Everglades of, 184. 

Fearful, The, 197. 


G 

Griffin, Dr., Last moments of, 13. 

Gospel, Preached to every creature, 21. 

Gentleness, 22. 

Gulls in the Isle of Man, 28. 

Gas, 32. Cooking by, 22. 

Gold, Malleability of, 32. | 

Godliness, Mystery of, 37. The best security, 181. 

Grace, Tendency of, 41. Influence of, 61. | 

Guns, Large, 44. 

Glass, Improvement in, 52. 

Gouthier, 53. 

Gospels, Ancient M. S. of, 56. 

Giant, 68. 

Gambier, Lord, 69. 

Gamblers, 70. 

Good Nature, Imposing on, 70. . 

God, Delight in, 73. Believers and their Seed, 126. 

Generations Passing, 75. 

Gardening, Directions, 76. sh 

General Assembly of 1838, 10. Review of Pro 
ceedings, 18. The next, 22. What will it do, 
46. Organization of, 78. Minutes of, 82, 83, 
85. 86, 89, 99. Remarks on, 86. Challe 
Concerning, 86. Disturbance at, 86. Actsof, 87. 
Pastoral Letter of, 89 Do. to Missionaries, 99. 
Narrative of Religion of, 89. Measures not 
‘acted on, 90. Clerk's Letter, 91. .Seceding, 95. 
Review of, 133. | 

| Gutzlaff, Letter of Mrs. 81. < 


Boy, 113. 


| Infidelity, Native, 182. 


bed, 61. Three facts for, 145. Death-bed, 197. 
Indolence, Miseries of, 41. 
Items, 50, 58. 7 
Insanity and Intemperance, 52. 
Influence, Individual, 54. 

Jewish Sermons and Liturgy, 58. 
Job, Book of, 61. 

Intelligence from the South, 62. 
Impossibility of pleasing all, 113. 
Journal of Mrs. Winslow, 113. 
Jehovah Jireh, 113. 3 


Insanity Cured, 120. 

Instruction, Early, 122. 

Insane, Chaplain for, 123. ° 
Judgment, Last, 126. 

Inscription for a Study, 130. : 
Irreligion, Causes of in Children, 184. 
Incident, Affecting, 141. Thrilling, 200. 
Trish Labourers, 142. 

Intemperance. 148. 

Jenner, Dr. 152. 

Icelanders, 153. 

Impropriety, 170. Another, 201. 
Idolatry in Persia, 173. Of the people of God, 206. 
Imagination, Power of, 176. 

Infallibility, Evils of Pretended, 178. 
Jnsects, Noxious, 180 


Jeremiah, Reflexions on, 201. 
Idea, a New, 202. 
Itinerary, 204. 


Know Yourself, 77. 
Knowledge, Circulation of, 106. 


L 
Letters, Dr. Alexander’s, 1, 5, 9. Of Joseph II. 
44, of Dr. Mason, 93, 129. Pastoral of Presby- 
tery of Troy, 147. Circular of Com. of Newton 
Presbytery, 54. Of John Newton, 60. | 
Love to Christ, signs of, 10. Evidence of, 93. Con- 
straining, 26. ‘l'o God, 182. 
w, of 
of, 149. Uses of, 154. 
Liberality, distinguished, 14. 
Laziness, ruinous consequences of, 20. . 
London, facts on, 24 . 
Life, spiritual, 30. A journey, 73. Duration of, 132. 
Learned Folly, 36, 
Luther, 37. Descendents of, 53. Anecdote, 96, 141. 
Lord’s Supper, 41. 
Lake Superior, 60. | 
Literary Pursuits, 62. Property, 128. 


Liberty in England, 64. 

Louis XV. death of, 65. - 

Locked Jaw, 68. 

Liberia, history of, 80. Commerce of, 112. 
Lime, uses of, 84, 148. , 
Lion Hunt, 96. 

Light, of Nature, 99, 131. . 
Law suits, (church) 102, 118, 122, 134, 154, 190. 
Lecture on tongues, 117. 

Labour, new mode of, 132. Nobility of 184. 
Lightning, death by, 136. , 

Lost eye, 152. | 
Longevity of our Forefathers, 172. 

Lama, 192 

Locusts, 200. 


M. 

Missions, South Sea Islands, 1. Presbyterian, (In- 
dia, )13, 25, 26, 30, 109, 154, 207. Interior China, 
17, 21. Nestorians, 27. Japan, 34. Presbyte- 
rian, 42. Methodist ir Oregon, 51, 194. From 
Asia, 85. Among Chippewas, 122. History of 
Presbyterian, 125. ‘To South Africa, 127, 130, 
145. Holy Land, 145. American Board, 159. 
Board of, 170. Asia, 174. Presbyterian, 182. 
Foreign, 188, 15. City, 186. Presbytefian, 194. 
Sandwich Islands, 195. Claim on Young, 206. 
Missionary, Enterprise, 169. Medical Miss. So- 
ciety, 186. Address of, 186. 
Marriages, Prohibited, 2. 
Moravians in Ireland, 4. 
Matrimonial Statistics, 8. 
Magic of a Word, 9. | 
Ministers, treatmentof,9,174. Areall Regenerated, 
26. Secularized, 134. Agreeable, 1 Their 
time Precious, 153. Hint to, 170. Support 
of, 145. Dismission of, 173, 174. Advice to, 
189. Hiring, 190. 
Man of Leisure and Pale Boy, 15. 
Mother, The, 25. Praying,61. Caution to, 176. 
Missionaries, death of, 30, 126, 134. Radicalism 

among, 65. Death of one, 70. Sickness of, 70. 
Murder of, 87. Final Instructions of, 118. Re- 
member them, 130, Difficulties of, 142. Fare- 
well Meeting of, 158. Do. 162. Embarkation 
of, 171. 
Mint, United States, 30. 
Minute too Late, 41. 7 
Merchants, Tradesmen, and Mechanics, 44, 207. 
Moon, Influence of, 48. Nature of 172. 
Mistake ef the Brethren, 50. 
Martyrdom in Madagascar, 50. 
Mather, (Dr.) and Hancock. 52. 
Mercies, Common, 56, 101. 
Magnetic, Electric Machine, 56. Discovery, 124. 

xperiment, 168. 

Mourning for friends, 57. 
Moderation and Error, 58. 
Motives, 59. To Come to Tree of Life, 113. 
Musical and Unmusical Ear, 68. | 
Microscopic Wonders, 76. 
Ministry, to Candidates for, 81, 98, 122. Eminent 

Piety in, 97. 
Marsman (Dr.) 82. 
Meat, to Restore Tainted, 88. 
Men of Genius, 92. 
Manuscripts, Ancieat, 96. 
Mysteries and Unbelief, 98. 
Monthly Concert, 1€2, 125, 151. 
Miscellaneous items, 104, 168, 188, 204. 
Master’s Departure, I06. 


| Osage Orange, 44. 
| Oils and Lotions, 52. 
Offer, a fair, 52. 


Orphan House at Halle, 128. 


ature, Granville Sharpe, 14. demands 


ter, 72. The Invitation, 72. The Pilgrim, 73. 


Language, incautious, 62.° 


_ Presbyteries, 


Missions, Report of Board, 106. Of Foreign, 114. 
Mankind, Equality of, 113.. . 


Robert Love, 167. Miss Mary B. Dunlap, 167. 
G. W. Cunningham, 171. Isaac Otis, 183. Sa- 
rah Johnston, 191. 

Orthodoxy, 29. | 

Outrage, 32. 
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Oriental Legend, 36. « 

Orthodox, Meeting of, 38. 

Opinion of a Father in the Far West, 38. 
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Peruvian Antiquities, 8. 

Penitent, Hope for, 14. 

Punishment, Future, 14. Future State of, 14. 

cient, 48. 
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Preaching, Effects of, 18. Manner of, 41. Pointed, 
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Presumption, the World’s, 18. 

Persecution, 26. 

Population, Diffusion of by Railroads, 32. In Rus- 
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Post Office, Letters by, 32. 

Parental Anxieties, 34. 

Piety, Miller (Dr.) on, 35. Eminent, 41. Same 

every where, 125. 

Poets, Modern British, 36. 

Presbyterianism, Decline of in England, 38, 49, 53, 
57. Original, 38. New Theory of, 134. In 
Florida, 159. 

Prayer, Seasons of, 41. For Assembly, 42. At 
the present Crisis, 59. For the Church, 94. 
Ends and Designsof, 121. Witle’s, 129. In Afflic- 
tion, 146. Family, 60. Social, 64. Concert 
of, 66. Forms of, 69. Private, 193. Lord's, 2U5. 

Proposal, 42, 159. 
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Relic, Ancient, 44. 
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Regeneration, Using Means of, 53. 
Report, Annual Miss. 57, 
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Republicanism, Advantages of, 76. 
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Review, the 78. 
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Repentance, Death-bed, 97. 
Reward, 101. 

Revivals and Dr. Taylor, 
Revival, 107. 
Repining, against, 109. 
Remembered kindness, 117. 
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Revolutionary Patriots, 132. 
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Reformation and Popery, 142, | 
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‘Rhinoceros, Destruction of, 180. 

Recognition of Friends in another world, 187. 
Railways, effects of, 192. 
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Resurrection of the Body, 201. 
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Sins, venial, 14. Beginning of, 172. 
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Sounding Mountain, 20. 
Sea, the dead, 25. 
Science, contributions of, 28. Report on, 176. 
Study, examples of perseverance in. 28. 
Sugar plums, 32, 
Surgery, case in, 32. 
Soul, worth of, 35. | 
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Association, 5:3. 


Sleep and Death, 37. 
Salvation by Grace, 37. Great and difficult, 93. 
Sailors, death of, 37. For benefit of, 129, 
Schism, 38. Of 1 
Saviour, love to, 41. : 
Scientific discoveries, result of, 44. 
Strong point, 46. 
Swiss, Pious customs of, 48. 
Society, Royal geographical, 48. 
Separation, and its effects, 50. 
Sovereignty of God, 50. 
Spirit, Sword of, 52. Leading of, 157. 
Soul and body, Parting of, 53. ) 
Stewards of God, 54. 
Silk worms, 56. Premium awarded, 192. Law 


concerning, 200. 
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State of the case, 58. ME 
Spirit of the age, 61. Right Spirit, 70. 
Scraps, 62. 
Seriousness, 62. 
Stove, A new, 64. 
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Speece, Dr. 66. 
Sacrifices 69. 
Submission to God, 70. 
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Sublime, on the, 73. 
Sarcasm, 74. 

Statistics, of Pres. Ch. 74 
150. Of Education, 152. 
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Salt Rheum, cure of, 88. 
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Self Examination, 101. 


Schools, Government, 102. And Penitentiaries, 136. 
Secession, Approved, 106. 


Scepticism, 114, 134. 
Sick ,Bed, 117. 
Sacrifices, Human, 120. 
Saturday Night, 122. 
Superstition, 129. 
Sandwich Islands, 120. 
Satan’s devices, 130. 
Skull, Human, 132. 
Soldier, Revolutionary, 1 


Reply to, 87. 
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eath, 80. Rev, Thomas, last 
Subterranean Garden, 84. Meeting, 125. 
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Hon. Geo. Chainbers, Jos. Chambers Esq. Hon. Wil- 
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Cincinnati; Harmer Denny Esq , Pittsburg; Rev. 8. G. 
Winchester, Natchez; Maj. Taliiero, Fort Snelling ; 
J.H. Clarke, U.S. Navy, Brooklyn; J. Frederick Schre- 
der D. D., Prot. G. Bush, New 
lotisville, Va., Col. A. P. Hayne, Charleston S.C. F. A 
Schley, k'sq. Frederick city, Md., Professor R. W. Hall, 
Geo. Gibson, M. D., Baltimore. 


ORDENTOWN INSTITUTE.—Rey. B. R. Hall, 
A. M. Principal and Proprietor, late of the Bed- 


tord Classical and Mathematical Academy, and former- 
ly Professor of Languages in the College of Indiana, 
&c. &c. This schvol already known as a boarding 


chool for boys, advantageously located at Bordentown, 


New Jersey, will be re-opened on Monday the Sth or 
November. In this institution boys will be instructed 
in all the ordinary, and in some of the higher branches 
of English, in Mathematics, in the Ancient, and seve- 
ral of the Modern Languages, and also in Music, (if re- 
quired,) and some other accomplishments. 
per attention will be given to their health, behaviour, 
and morals. 


‘lhe pro- 


The sessions in the year are two: the Winter term 


. commmences on the first Monday of November, and 


he Summer term, upon the first Monday of May. 


April and October are the vacations. 


TEeRMs AND ConpiTions :—$135 per session, is in full 


for boarding, bedding, tucl, lights, washing, mending, 
the use of all school books, and tuition in all studies, 
except Modern Languages and Music, which are op. 
tional. ‘The extra charge for any Modern Language 
| is $12 per session; for any musical instrument taught 
in the school, the extra charge is $25 per session. All 
payments for a session in advance; no departure from 
this rule is ever to be expected. Ifa pupil is withdrawn 
no part of the fees will be returned; if he is dismissed 
a portion will be refunded. } 


B. R. Hall has been a teacher for 14 years, and is 


favourably known as author of new and Com- 
pendious Latin Grammar.” 
ing gentlemen :——New Jersey; Princeton, Rev. A 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. S. Miller D. D., Rev. C. Hodge 
D. D., Professor J. A. Alexander. 
Jno. C. Harrison. 
man, Rev. A. Barnes, ‘Thomas Harris, M. D.. Wm. 


He refers to the folllow- 


Bordentown, Kev. 
Philadelphia, Rev. H. A. Board. 


larris, M. D., Harrison Hall, Esq. David McClure, 
Pennsyivania: Bedford, Hon. G. Burd, W. 
A. Thompson, 


ork, Dr. Everett, Char- 


oct 20—ewlm&2am5m. 


Extract of 123. 


Pittsburg, 179. 
f Mis- 


AMILY FLOUR—Rochcster, Ohio, Penn. 
sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 


by the subscriber, who has made such a-rangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such ar. 
article as cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered 


JAM 


Second streets, Philadelphia. 


spectfully 
lish and American ; 
and American editions, large and small, in splendid 
bindings; all the varions editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, handsomely bonnd; fine editions of the 
Works of Standard Authors, in appropriate binding ; 


(CHRISTMAS AND NEW-YEAR’S GIFTS.—H.” 


Perkins, 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, re- 
invites attention to his assortment of Eng- 
Annuals for 1839. Bibles, English 


Portfolios; Juverile Books, in great variety ; Dissected 
Maps; Paint Boxes; Transparent Drawing Slates ; 
Drawing Books ; neat Boxes of Writing Materials, 
Just published, as above, The American Mechanic. 
By Charles Quill; in one volume 18ino. dec 15 


free of expense, by 
ES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
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